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Rock Creek Ranch 
Fight 





An Introduction 


By Addison E. Sheldon 
On July 12, 1861, at Rock Creek Ranch on the Oregon 


Trail, in what is now Jefferson county, Nebraska, occurred 
an affray in which three men were killed. The principal 
character in the affray was James B. Hickok, otherwise 
known as “Wild Bill." This fight was the starting point in 
a career which lasted until July 4, 1876, and made the 
name “Wild Bill’ one of the most noted in the annals of 
the frontier West. This Nebraska history theme has been 
the subject of more misrepresentation than any other 
frontier incident. The restoration of the historical truth 
regarding it is the main purpose of this magazine issue. 


The first time I ever heard of Wild Bill was harvest time, 
in the summer of 1872, on the old Seward County, Ne- 
braska, homestead. We were cutting a wheat field with a 
Buckeye Dropper, a machine which caught the wheat, as 
it was cut by the sickle, upon a latticework platform. At 
intervals the driver of the machine pressed his foot upon a 
pedal, dropping the wheat directly in the rear of the sickle- 
bar as it sped along. Six stalwart binders followed the 
Buckeye Dropper, gathering the spread-out sheaf into a 
compact mass, swiftly binding it with a straw band and 
tossing it out of the way of the horses as the machine came 
about the field for the next round. It required fast work 
for six binders to keep the grain out of the way of the 
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machine and horses and the dropper was then being fast 
superseded by the self rake reaper which swept the sheaf 
of grain out of the way of the next round, avoiding the 
holdup which sometimes happened when a binder was not 
fast enough to “keep up his station.” 


I was a boy, carrying water to the binders in a jug from 
the big spring, and incidentally setting up the wheat into 
shocks so that I would have no time to fool away. Among 
the splendid stalwart fellows who were binding the wheat 
were two who had recently come from Kansas. They were 
full of the topic of ‘““Wild Bill’. It was about the time that 
he was city marshal at Hays City and Abilene. These young 
harvest hands fairly swept me off my boyish feet with their 
tales of Wild Bill walking single-handed into a band of 
desperadoes and shooting them into a state of subjection. 
It was a wonderful theme and the boy with the water jug 
never tired of calling for more of them. Wild Bill seemed 
the most splendid realization of a fighting hero I had ever 
dreamed of. 


From time to time after that wheat harvest fresh tales 
of Wild Bill reached our homestead. I eagerly read every 
scrap of printed matter about him. It was in the first flood 
of migration which filled Southern Nebraska to the furthest 
border of the Republican valley. Past our house from time 
to time were white-topped wagons coming and going. Their 
camps were pitched upon the West Blue river near by and 
many times | listened round the campfire to the groups of 
men tell stories of the border land west of us. Commonly 
the young men in such camps wore a leather belt with a 
holster carrying a six shooter. Many farm boys’ imagination 
kindled at the vision of these young fighters and their stories 
of skirmish line where buffalo, wild Indians and border 


heroes mingled. 


I remember the stunning astonishment which swept our 
community four years later with the first news of the com- 
plete destruction of General Custer and his Seventh Cavalry 
command far away in the Big Horn region. Faintly I recall 
a few days later the word passed around the settlement that 














Chimney Cliff near Rock Creek Ranch with names of Kit 
Carson and John C. Fremont. Photo by A. E. Sheldon, 1922. 
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Wild Bill had been shot at Deadwood. But the overwhelm- 


ing Custer disaster a few days before made the killing of 
Wild Bill a minor incident. 


During the past twenty years | have visited several times 
the Rock Creek Ranch near Endicott in Jefferson county. 
I have photographed the fast disappearing evidence of the 
Oregon Trail at that point and the carved inscriptions on the 
rock ledges in the vicinity. I have listened to the fast-fading 
stories of the old days along the Oregon Trail by the few 
survivors of the early border. I have read with increasing 
interest the literature of that time, especially as it relates to 


Nebraska. 


Prominent among the survivors of the pioneer settle- 
ment of Jefferson county since statehood is Mr. George W. 
Hansen of Fairbury. His intelligent interest in recording 
history has been a source of great strength to the Nebraska 
State Historical Society in its work. When he proposed 
some months ago the preparation of an article which should 
assemble the truth respecting the Rock Creek Ranch tragedy 
it received my cordial welcome. Out of his studies and 
talks with him has grown the proposition of putting into 
printed form the authentic facts upon this subject. The re- 
sults are found in this issue of the Nebraska History 
Magazine. 


The primary purpose at the start was the true history 
of the Rock Creek Ranch tragedy. The surprising discovery 
by Mr. Hansen of the original court records in the case 
which followed, revealing important facts which have slept 
unknown for sixty years, has greatly stimulated interest in 
the work. 


Mr. Hansen's original purpose was to tell the truth and 
incidentally properly establish the good name of the Mc- 
Canles family, members of which he has known for many 
years. This work has led to a study of the career of Wild 
Bill. It is not the purpose of this publication to give a 
history of Wild Bill. That has recently been done by Mr. 
Frank J. Wilstach of New York, who has had the advantage 
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of going over Wild Bill literature, contact with a number 
of living persons who knew Wild Bill, and made special 
research for his book. 


Our primary object has been the restoration and cor- 
rection of Nebraska history in one of its important pioneer 
episodes. Since this episode has been most extravagantly 
misrepresented through many years its study has raised the 
query whether other events in the career of Wild Bill have 
also been misrepresented. The editor of this magazine 
raises the query. He does not attempt to answer it, since 
that would lead him too far afield and would require more 
time and space than is at his disposal. It has seemed 
desirable to assemble a bibliography of Wild Bill literature 
and to give some of the judgments made upon him by 
persons qualified. It will be noticed that many of these 
judgments are very generous and kind with reference to 
this remarkable frontier character. 


How did the extraordinary falsehoods with reference 
to the Rock Creek Ranch fight gain such credence during 
the life of Wild Bill and since? Was he responsible for 
their origin, as stated in the Harper's Magazine story of 
18672 Or did he simply acquiesce in them since they were 
to his advantage? 


Mr. Hansen has rendered an important service to 
pioneer history by securing the material which appears in 
this issue of the magazine and especially by finding the 
original documents whose photographs appear with the text 
of this issue of the Nebraska History Magazine. 




















David Colbert MecCanles in uniform of an officer of N. C. 
Militia. From family photograph. 
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TRUE STORY OF WILD BILL— McCANLES AFFRAY 
IN JEFFERSON COUNTY, NEBRASKA, JULY 12, 1861 


Photographic Copies of Original 
Documents Never Before Published 


BY 
GEORGE W. HANSEN 
Pioneer and Banker of Fairbury, Nebraska 


The McCanles Origins. 

David Colbert McCanles was born in Iredell County, 
North Carolina, near the town of Stateville, November 30th, 
1828. His great grand-father, David McCanles, came to 
North Carolina from Scotland in 1770; his grandfather, 
David, served as a soldier thruout the war of the Revol- 
ution; his father James, born near, Hillsboro, North Caro- 
lina, moved with his family to Watauga County where young 
McCanles attended school, taking a six year course at an 
Episcopal Academy. At this school a course in military 
training and tactics was given, in which he became pro- 
ficient. He maintained an interest in military affairs, and 
rose to the rank of Commander of General Musters. His 
sons, William Monroe McCanles of Kansas City, Missouri, 
and Charles, of Denver, have portraits of him in full uniform 
with chapeau and flowing feather, and decorated in all the 
panoply of a military officer of that period. At the age of 
23 David was elected to the office of Sheriff of Watauga 
County on the Whig ticket, to which office he was elected 
four successive terms. He belonged to that party in North 
Carolina which was opposed to secession, and which kept 
that State from seceding until long after all surrounding 
States had joined the Confederacy, when it was reluctantly 
forced into the struggle. Whatever David's sympathies may 
have been for the people of his native State, he remained 
loyal to the Union. 


In the early part of May, 1859, David started west, ac- 
companied by his young cousin, James Woods, his destina- 
tion being the gold fields of Pike’s Peak. At Leavenworth, 
Kansas, he procured an outfit, oxen and wagon, and pro- 
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ceeded west over the Oregon Trail, occasionally meeting 
parties returning from Pike’s Peak who gave discouraging 
reports of the gold prospects there. He arrived at Rock 
Creek Station, Nebraska Territory, six miles east of the 
present city of Fairbury, and at Big and Little Sandy 
Ranches, fifteen miles farther west, early in June. Here the 
stories of the returning Argonauts were confirmed by D. C. 
Jenkins, who had gone west under the banner “Pike's Peak 
or Bust,"’ and had recently returned on foot, pushing a cart 
before him which bore all his earthly goods and the simple 
legend, “Busted.” 


McCanles Locates on Rock Creek, Nebraska. 


McCanles gave up his Great Adventure to the moun- 
tains and golden dreams of wealth. He was pleased with 
the country in which he found himself, a wild and unbroken 
prairie in a state of nature, a beautiful landscape traversed 
by Rock Creek, the Big and Little Sandy Creeks, and the 
Little Blue River with its broad and fertile bottoms, all 
vacant Government land, and to be had freely by settle- 
ment as squatter sovereigns or by pre-emption. cm < 
Jenkins, and the Helvey families had located on the Sandys 
and the Little Blue in that vicinity the previous month, and 
they, and the two station keepers constituted almost the 
entire population of the county at that time, a district 24 by 
48 miles in extent, then called Jones, (afterwards named 
Jefferson) but not organized. These settlers were not of the 
Wild West or Cow Boy type,—they were staunch people 
who built permanent homes on the borders of civilization, 
members of that vanguard who laid the foundations of a 
great Territory and State. 


The Station on the west bank of Rock Creek, consisting 
of a log cabin, stable and corrals, kept by Newton Glenn, 
was for sale. It was a charming spot, rich in natural beauty 
and historic interest. On the smooth rock cliffs of Rock 
Creek were carved hundreds of names of soldiers who had 
camped here on their marches to western forts, to the 
Indian wars and to crush the so-called Mormon insurrection. 
Upon the highest point-above all others can still be seen 
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the names of John C. Fremont and his scout, Kit Carson, 
and 1842, the date of their bivouac here. McCanles bought 
it, and decided to make it his permanent home. All the 
land in the county belonged to the U. S. Government, not 
an acre had yet been entered or patented by anyone. Mc- 
Canles sent to Leavenworth, Kan., for a plow, the first to be 
brought to the county, broke the first sod, turned the first 
furrow, and with unbounded faith in its ultimate success 
made the first experiment in farming in what is now one of 
the richest agricultural counties in the middle west. Sod 
corn, melons, and squashes were planted, and the virgin 
soil yielded abundantly. 


The Oregon Trail Crossing. 


Rock Creek, with its steep and rocky banks, was one of 
the most difficult crossings on the Oregon Trail, often de- 
laying travelers an entire day. Rivers could be crossed on 
rafts more easily. Often after heavy rains the mules or 
oxen would pull the heavy prairie schooners of travelers 
half way up the opposite bank, and then stop exhausted, the 
men gripping the spokes to prevent the wagon slipping 
back, the driver swinging his long whip, its cruel lash sting- 
ing the sweating flanks of horses and mules or raising great 
welts on the oxen’s backs, urging them upwards. 


With the same business sagacity that characterized all 
his enterprises, McCanless decided these obstacles could 
be overcome, the crossing made easier for future travelers, 
and a paying proposition for himself. He bridged the creek 
and charged a toll from ten cents to fifty cents a wagon, 
depending on the ability to pay and the size of the load. 
The travel on this great transcontinental highway was very 
heavy; long trains of Mormon emigrants were going west 
all that season, and more than 900 wagons of disillusioned 
Pike's Peakers returned east. 


Life on the Oregon Trail. 


The life on the frontier along the Oregon Trail was en- 
tirely different from frontier life as it is generally known, 
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far from highways or well traveled roads in lonely and un- 
frequented regions. Thru Rock Creek Station there passed 
a continual stream of humanity from every walk and 
station in life, and of every phase and description. The 
Overland Stage, carrying mail and the wealthier class of 
passengers, changed horses here while the occupants re- 
galed themselves with a cup of hot coffee or several drinks 
of a more fiery liquid, then hurried on. Swift running horses 
were kept saddled and bridled and in readiness for the ar- 
rival of the Pony Express rider, who changed mount and in 
ten seconds was racing off thru the darkness of night or the 
heat of the day across the continent. Twelve hundred 
freight wagons were upon this highway, drawn by ten 
thousand yoke or oxen, to the music of twelve hundred 
cracking whips and creaking wagon wheels. Companies, 
banded together for mutual protection, were on their way, 
some to California, some to Oregon, while others were 
bound for the placer diggings of Colorado. Thousands 
of Mormons, using every conceivable method of transporta- 
tion, were on their way to their Promised Land in the Salt 
Lake Valley—the wealthier in light, horse drawn wagons, 
others in wagons containing all their goods and drawn by 
mules or oxen, while many were on foot pushing hand 
carts before them, presenting a novel appearance as they 
wound their way across the prairie. 


The Romance of Rock Creek Ranch. 


No other highway on earth, either in ancient or modern 
times, compares with the Oregon Trail in the length of its 
course, the volume and importance of the various tides of 
emigration that have passed over it, or in its beneficial re- 
sults on the destinies of mankind. 


Every night a new set of travelers camped under the 
trees and on the banks of Rock Creek, and, dazzled by the 
enchantment of distance, they were full of hope and con- 
fidence and eager to go on with the journey before them. 
They were not yet worn with travel, and were enjoying 
the excitement of their great adventure. The evenings 
were spent in games and dancing, and the woods and rock 
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walls of the creek echoed with the sound of their song and 
laughter. Into all these sports David McCanless entered en- 
thusiastically, often “calling off'’ and fiddling for the quad- 
rille, or charming the camp with old time tunes and melodies 
on his silver toned flute. Mormon emigrants often camped 
here, and frequently remained at rest over the Sabbath, 
holding their regular services of preaching, Sunday School 
and prayer, the woods at night resounding with their loud 
hozannas. McCanles was an interested attendant at these 
services, and delighted in debates and arguments with min- 
isters of different denominations on questions of dogma 
and creed. His interest in these matters was entirely polemic. 
He was familiar with scripture and the poems of Shake- 
speare and Burns, and in public speaking or debate quoted 
freely from them all. In striking contrast with this phase 
of his character was his fondness for hard riding, horse 
racing, wrestling, and all the rude sports of the frontier, 
calling for tests of strength and endurance. He gloried in 
his strength and ability as a wrestler, and challenged the 
strongest men at local meets and in the evening camps of 
overland travelers, and it is a well established tradition that 
he defeated all comers. 


Migration of McCanles Group to Nebraska. 


Immediately after McCanles decided to make Rock 
Creek Station his permanent home, he wrote his Brother, 
James Alexander Leroy McCanles, describing the activities 
and interesting life at the Station on the great Trail, and the 
various profitable business enterprises he had started and 
contemplated, and urged him to settle up their affairs in 
North Carolina and come west. This his brother at once 
proceeded to do. With his own family and the family of 
his brother David, and Billie Hughs, an orphan boy David 
had given a home, the long journey was made by wagon, 
rail and steamboat to Leavenworth, Kansas, and by ox team 
to Rock Creek, Nebraska Territory, arriving there Sep- 
tember 20th, 1859. 


In the meantime David had, with his own hands, built 
a log cabin on the opposite or east bank of the creek, as a 
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home for his brother James and family. Standing in the 
doorway of his completed cabin, proud of the work of his 
own hands, conscious of his extraordinary physical strength 
and mental ability, happy in the thought of soon being re- 
united with his family and relatives, no prophetic vision 
flashed upon his mind that in two short years, standing on 
this self-same spot his young life would be snuffed out by 
a bullet, fired from his own rifle by a killer concealed in this 
—his own cabin. 


A Memorial to McCanles. 


Upon the rock foundation of this stoutly built cabin 
Mr. Phil Dawson, brother of the present owner of the old 
Rock Creek ranch, assisted by Mr. Clingman McCanles, 
David's third son, has placed a granite boulder to be 
presented to the State of Nebraska, and dedicated as a 
marker of the Oregon Trail, and erected as a memorial to 
David Colbert McCanles, Pioneer, Constructive Citizen 
and Home Builder of Nebraska. 


Overland Stage Line and Pony Express. 


In the spring of 1860, Russell, Majors and Waddell, 
proprietors of the Central Overland California and Pikes 
Peak Express Company, generally known as The Overland 
Stage Company, made active preparations to establish the 
Pony Express. They purchased 500 swift running horses 
and employed from 70 to 80 young men, light of build and 
inured to exposure and the hardships and dangers of the 
frontier. They established stations about fifteen miles apart 
from St. Joseph, Mo., to Sacramento, California, a distance 


of 2000 miles. 


David McCanles enlarged the East Station house by 
adding a “‘lean-to” twelve feet wide, on the south side, 
built a bunk house and later in the season leased the prop- 
erty to the Stage Company. This became necessary, be- 
cause the Stage Company had adopted the policy of oper- 
ating all their stations. Horace Wellman and wife were 
placed in charge as keepers, and J. W. Brink, known as 
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“Dock"’, stock tender. These names should be kept in 
mind, for they loom large as accomplices of Hickok in the 


Hickok-McCanles tragedy. 
First Claim Taken in Jefferson County. 


James McCanles and family moved to a beautiful tract 
of land in the Little Blue river bottom, at the mouth of 
Rock Creek, about three miles south of the station, having 
previously taken possession as a squatter, and on August 
2nd, 1860, he purchased it from the United States Govern- 
ment. This was the first tract of land entered in the county 
for agricultural purposes and a home. 


On December 17th, 1860, David sent Allen Ervin, a 
trusted employee to Brownville to enter for him at the 
United States Land Office, the 160 tract of land on which 
the East and West Rock Creek Stations were located. He 
then became the owner of the property in fee simple, and 
2: Patent was issued for same dated April Ist, 1861. 


County Organization. 


McCanles endeavored to effect a county organization 
in order that settlers might adjudicate minor controversies 
and petty cirminal cases without the necessity of taking 
them to Beatrice, a distance of 30 and 50 miles from the 
respective settlements. He called a mass meeting of the 
residents of the county and addressed it, showing the ad- 
vantages of such organization, and outlined a method of 
procedure. An election was held and the ballot was un- 
animous for organization, but authority was withheld by 
the Legislature by reason of scarcity of population, there 
being less than 20 families at that time in the district 24 by 
48 miles in extent. 


Hay at Sixty Dollars a Ton. 


During the entire year of 1860 the McCanles brothers 
were actively engaged in their various business enterprises, 
and in improving the farm on the Little Blue with more 
barns and corrals for their stock, and breaking prairie sod 
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for more extensive farming operations. Tall blue stem 
grass grew luxuriantly on this fertile virgin soil and upon 
the adjacent Government lands, and large quantities of 
hay were put up and sold to the Stage Company and to 
travelers on the Trail at the prevailing high prices of from 
thirty to sixty dollars a ton. All other crops that year were 
a complete failure. The great drouth and hot winds burned 
up what the grasshoppers had not destroyed. David C. Jen- 
kins, our first settler, in a speech at a Fourth of July cele- 
bration at Fairbury in 1876 said: 
**1860 was the year of the memorable drouth which 
enriched Pomeroy of Kansas and others who dealt in 
supplies, but fortunately most of our first settlers were 
engaged in some manner in the overland traffic.” 


During the fall of that year James McCanles decided 
to take his share of the property and move nearer the 
Missouri river where the country was more thickly populat- 
ed and farming had been proven a success. An agreeable 
division was made in which David took over the farm in 
the Little Blue bottom. James and family located in John- 
son County, about fifty miles east of Rock Creek Station, 
where he bought three farms. 


McCanles Founds First School. 


David moved to the farm on the Little Blue which now 
required all of his time and attention. He built a small 
cabin near the home for a school house and at his own ex- 
pense engaged Noah Brown, a young man who had worked 
for him at the Station, to give part of his time teaching his 
children and two Kelsey girls, step children of a stage 
driver. This school and a similar one in the Helvey home 
on the Little Sandy were the first schools in the county. 


Hickok (Wild Bill) Arrives at Rock Creek. 


Early in the spring of 1861 the Stage Company sent 
James B. Hickok, a young man 23 years of age from their 
headquarters at Leavenworth, Kansas, to Rock Creek 
Station as assistant stock tender, or stable hand-not as a 
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peace officer, as has so often erroneously been stated. There 
was not a public officer in the county, not a justice of the 
peace nor a constable. On account of some peculiarity of 
Hickok’s nose and prominent upper lip, not then covered 
by a moustache, McCanles dubbed him “Duck Bill,’’ which 
nickname stuck and irritated and exasperated him. This 
nickname was sometimes perverted to Dutch Bill. The 
significance of this digression will appear later in the re- 
cords of the trial. 


Overland Stage Company Buys East Rock Creek Ranch. 


At the breaking out of the Civil War the Stage Company 
began preparations to change their semi-weekly to a daily 
stage, mail and passenger service, and to double the ser- 
vice of the Pony Express, from the Missouri river to Cali- 
fornia. The southern overland route had been abandoned 
and an increase in equipment of horses, coaches, and men 
and larger accommodations at Stations was needed for the 
Oregon Trail route. The Company entered into negotiations 
with McCanles for the purchase of the buildings of the East 
Rock Creek Station, and in the latter part of April, 1861, 
came to an agreement for their sale to the Company on 
their usual terms, *which was generally one third or one 
fourth in cash, and the balance in two or three equal monthly 
payments. The deferred payments were to be made thru 
Mr. Wellman, the Station Keeper and agent of the Com- 
pany. As security for the deferred payments McCanles re- 
tained the title to the property, to-wit: the North West 
quarter of the South East Quarter of Section 26, Town 2 
North, Range 3 East of the 6th principal meridian. The 
Stage Company never did make any of these deferred pay- 
ments, and the legal title from the U. S. Government down 
is still in the name of David C. McCanles. 


At this time the company was irretrievably in debt and 
five months later the Company lost all its properties thru 
foreclosure of mortgages, the entire concern passing to 


Ben Holliday. 


*Nebraska State Historical Society, Pub. Vol. XX, Pg. 296. 
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McCanles Sells West Rock Creek Ranch. 


On April 22nd, 1861, McCanles sold the West Rock 
Creek ranch, consisting of 120 acres to Wolfe & Hagenstien, 
payment for the same to be made in one year from that 
date. He retained the title as his security, and gave the 
purchasers a Bond for Deed when its provisions should be 
fulfilled. This Bond for the sum of $1200.00 was signed 
by David C. McCanles and wife and witnessed by his 
cousin, James Woods, and W. N. Glenn, and recorded in 
the office of the recorder of deeds of Gage County, Nebras- 
ka Territory. 


Records of Rock Creek Ranch Sale. 


In the Territorial archives of the Probate Court of Gage 
county, | found the original documents. “In the matter of 
the administration of the Estate of David C. McCanles, 
““deceased."" On April 14th, 1862, James McCanles was 
appointed Administrator of this estate. On September 2nd, 
1862, Wolfe & Hagenstien, having made all their pay- 
ments as agreed, James McCanles as Administrator made 
and delivered to them a Warranty Deed for the 120 acre 
West Rock Creek ranch. It is interesting to notice that the 
first signature as surety on James McCanles’ $4,000.00 
bond as Administrator is the well known name of W. W. 
Hackney, now a resident of Lincoln, who owned and 
operated the “Hackney Ranch” in 1856 and 1857, mer- 
chant of Brownville in the ‘60s, capitalist and one of the 
organizers of the Central National Bank of Lincoln, of 
which his son is President. Mr. Hackney, now in his 92nd 
year is probably the earliest settler of Nebraska now living. 
When the first deferred payment for East Rock Creek 
Station fell due McCanles called to collect it, and was told 
by Wellman that the money had not yet arrived. This 
excuse was made during the month, and on July Ist, when 
the final payment fell due and was not paid, McCanles de- 
manded full payment or possession of the Station pre- 
mises. Wellman replied that he would make a trip to 
the River at once for supplies, and would then collect the 
money for him. It was arranged that Monroe McCanles, 
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David's 12 year old son, should accompany him, and the 
next day, July 2nd, they started together for the Missouri 
River, Monroe with his child's shot gun picking off game 
along the road, making a perfect holiday of the trip, never 
dreaming of the terrible tragedy with which it would close. 


The Trip to the Missouri River. 


About ten days were spent in making the trip to the 
Missouri River and back, and Mr. Wellman and Monroe 
McCanles arrived at the Station about four o'clock in the 
afternoon of July 12th, 1861. They were expected several 
days sooner, but had been delayed by high water, and 
McCanles had called at the Station on several previous days 
expecting their return. 


The Boy Monroe McCanles. 


When Monroe McCanles reached the Station he saw 
horses hitched to the ranch of Jack Ney, which was situated 
a short distance south east of the stage station. He re- 
cognized the horses as belonging to his father, and ran over 
to see if he was there. He found his father, glad to see him 
again, asking him if he enjoyed the trip and how Wellman 
had treated him. Monroe says that his father appeared 
worried by the fact that Wellman had apparently not been 
successful in obtaining the money due him from the Stage 
Company. After a little pleasant conversation between 
father and son, McCanles, accompanied by his boy, im- 
mediately went to the Stage Station to talk with Wellman. 
Gordon and Woods went on down to the barn. These 
three farmers and the 12 year old boy constitute the entire 
posse of that notorious “McCanles gang’’ imposed on a 
gullible public during the last 60 years by sensation scrib- 
blers as a band of cut-throats, murderers and horse thieves 
which terrified the people of southern Nebraska and north- 
ern Kansas for years, and extended their depredations 500 
miles west across an unpopulated country into the Rocky 
Mountains. 


® 
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The Ranch Buildings in 1861. 


The Station building consisted of a one room log cabin 
20 feet long by 18 feet wide and a “‘lean-to” 20 feet long 
and |2 feet wide. The east ends were curtained off, form- 
ing bed rooms. The kitchen, fire place and chimney were 
at the west end of the building. The barn was situated a 
short distance to the west and south of the Station proper. 
Wellman was in charge of the Station, Brink was stock 
tender and Hickok was his assistant, or stable hand sub- 
ordinate to Brink. These three men and Mrs. Wellman 
were positively known to have been at the Stage Station 
on the afternoon of July 12th, 1861. 


McCanles Calls Wellman Out. 


On arriving at the Stage Station McCanles and his son, 
Monroe, went to the kitchen door on the west. There is no 
reliable evidence that any of these men were armed and 
subsequent events prove clearly that they had no arms of 
any description in their possession at that time. McCanles 
on arriving at the kitchen door, asked for Wellman. Mrs. 
Wellman appeared and in reply to McCanles’ question as 
to whether Wellman was in, said that he was. McCanles 
demanded that he come out. Mrs. Wellman promptly 
informed McCanles that he would not come out. This only 
added to McCanles’ suspicion and anger and he told Mrs. 
Wellman that if Wellman would not come out he would 
go in and drag him out. Hickok stepped to the door. Mc- 
Canles was somewhat disconcerted by Hickok’s sudden ap- 
pearance. He could not understand his motive in taking 
part in a matter in which he had no personal interest, while 
Wellman himself remained out of sight. 


McCanles’ anger at all these maneuvers and evasions 
increased, and he evidently believed that either the Stage 
Company was bankrupt and could not pay the money owed 
to him, or that Wellman had collected it and was planning 
to trick him out of it. He had mentioned his suspicions to 
his family frequently during the previous month. He was 
now determined to collect the money due him or take 
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possession of his property. He had been a sheriff in North 
Carolina, and during eight years service as such officer had 
learned considerable law, and now living in a country with- 
out courts of justice and peace officers, realized his best and 
only recourse was quick action, taking the matter in his 
own hands and obtaining re-possession of his premises by 
throwing out the occupants by physical force, if necessary. 
It was his only effective remedy, as there would be no court 
of competent jurisdiction held in the district for the next 
two years or more. He was powerful, courageous and un- 
afraid of any living man, and determined on his course. 


McCanles and Hickok Parley. 


Not having any quarrel with Hickok, McCanles asked 
him if they had not always been friends and if they were 
not still friendly, and being assured that such was the case, 
asked Hickok for a drink of water. This was a strange re- 
quest to make in such a tense situation, but McCanles must 
have sensed the fact that he was in a rather precarious 
position, and took this method to gain time and survey 
the situation. While drinking he evidently saw something 
that aroused his suspicions, because as soon as he had fin- 
ished drinking he handed the dipper back to Hickok and 
quickly walked to the other door of the cabin. While he 
was doing so Hickok had gone behind the flimsy calico 
curtain which separated the rooms. McCanless realized 
that, while his business quarrel was with Wellman, he now 
had Hickok also to settle with. On the other hand, Hickok 
knew that by injecting himself into the controversy he had 
become involved and that he and Wellman together were 
no match in a physical encounter with a man of McCanles’ 
well known strength and courage. McCanles called to 
Hickok to come out and if he had anything against him to 
fight it out square. 


Hickok Kills McCanless with Rifle. 


On this occasion, in fact at this very moment—Hickok 
decided on a course which in this case was so successful 
that he followed it the remainder of his life on the frontier. 
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It was to shoot to kill on his first suspicion of a physical 
encounter or personal danger. 


From his concealed position behind the curtain he shot 
McCanles, using the rifle McCanles had left at the Stage 
Station. This shot was not fired in the heat of a conflict or 
in self defense, but was deliberate and calculated and well 
aimed and pierced McCanles in the heart. 


From all accounts of killings in which Hickok subse- 
quently took part, | have been unable to find one single 
authentic instance in which he fought a fair fight. To him 
no human life was sacred. He was a cold blooded killer 
without heart or conscience. The moment he scented a fight 
he pulled his gun and shot to kill. So great was his fear 
of personal harm, and so quick was he to pull the trigger 
that on one occasion, at Abilene, Kansas, he killed Mike 
McWilliams, his most intimate friend, before he recognized 
him. 


Monroe McCanles Sees His Father Die. 


McCanles fell backward from the doorstep to the 
ground. His son, Monroe, who was standing by him when 
he was shot, says: ‘Father fell to the ground on his back. 
He raised himself up to an almost sitting position, took one 
last look at me as tho he wanted to speak, and then fell 
back dead." The shot was entirely unexpected as Mc- 
Canles had at no time made an effort to protect himself 
from rifle fire. He would never have taken his twelve year 
old son, Monroe, to the door or to the cabin with him had 
he expected any gun play. He had never in his life on the 
frontier used a gun nor threatened to use a gun on any man. 
If, or when, he fought, he fought fair and never with a 
deadly weapon of any kind, but with his bare fists. 


Hickok Shoots Woods and Gordon. 
Woods and Gordon, hearing the shots, came running 


to the cabin, when Hickok came to the door and fired 
two shots at Woods from a Colt’s revolver, wounding him 
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severely. Woods ran around to the north of the cabin, 
followed by Wellman who had a heavy hoe in his hands. 


Meanwhile Gordon turned and ran to get away from 
the gunfire and Hickok fired two shots at him, wounding 
him. Wellman had succeeded in dispatching Woods by 
crushing his skull with the heavy hoe, and, running around 
the house where young McCanles was kneeling over his 
father, stupefied at the awful horror of the things taking 
place around him, struck at young McCanles with the hoe 
yelling “Let's kill them all."’ Monroe dodged the blow and 
ran terrified away, chased by Wellman, but outran his 
pursuer, and, familiar with every foot of the ground, found 
a hiding place in the ravine south of the Stage Station. 


Mrs. Wellman Urges “Kill ’Em All.“ 


Mrs. Wellman, who was the common law wife of l- 
man, stood in the doorway when the chase began, scre 
ing: “Kill ‘em all, kill “em all."" Gordon, altho severely 


wounded, had succeeded in getting into the brush and 
about 80 rods down the creek away from the cabin, where 
he fell exhausted from loss of blood. He was followed by 
the Hickok crowd and while he begged for his life, was 
finished with a load of buckshot fired from Brink's shot 
gun, thus completing the triple murder by the butchery 
of two of the wounded victims. 


The Widow McCanles and Five Orphan Children. 

During the entire time of the fracas, not a shot was 
fired by either McCanles, Woods or Gordon, and without 
any means of defense they were shot down like brutes. 
Even the twelve year old boy escaped only because of a 
lucky dodging of a blow, and the speed added to his feet 
by terror. After succeeding in his escape Monroe ran three 
miles to his home where he told his mother the horrible 
story. Breathless and exhausted from the long run, horri- 
fied and unnerved by the ghastly and bloody scenes he had 
witnessed and the same fate he himself had so narrowly 
escaped, Monroe was unable to return there with his mother. 
She resolved to go to the Rock Creek Station and face 
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the three murderers, hoping some spark of life might still 
remain in the bodies of her husband and friends and that 
they might be nursed back to health. But her errand was 
only a horror, and all in vain. 


After viewing the bodies of the murdered men and 
realizing the helplessness of herself and five young children 
in this catastrophe, she sent Tom Finan, a boy employed on 
the McCanles farm, to the home of James McCanles in 
Johnson County with the news of the murder. He saddled 
David's favorite and fastest horse and made the journey of 
fifty miles during the night and early morning of the next 
day. 


Funeral of McCanles, Gordon and Woods. 


The Hickok-Wellman version of the killing was quickly 

ied to the neighboring ranches at Big and Little Sandy 
Creeks and to the settlements along the trail by stage and 
freight drivers. The following morning the Helvey brothers, 
Frank, Thomas and Jasper, came to Rock Creek Station, 
gathered up the bodies of McCanles, Woods and Gordon 
and buried them, McCanles and Woods in a rude box in 
one grave and Gordon in a blanket in another. Hickok 
told Frank Helvey that they killed these men in self de- 
fense. Frank Helvey has told me at various times, since 
my first acquaintance with him in 18/70, particularly in 
1912 when we were both associated on the committee to 
mark and dedicate monuments on the Oregon Trail, and 
again in my office a few weeks before his death, which oc- 
curred the Fourth Day of July, 1918, at which time | 
reduced the main points to writing,—that they found the 
body of McCanles lying on the ground where he fell back- 
wards from the doorstep; Woods around the corner of the 
cabin with pistol shots in his body and head crushed with 
a heavy instrument, and Gordon about 80 rods south of 
the Station, filled with buckshot, and no guns near any of 
them, corroborating Monroe's account in its most vital 
and important features—that there was no fight either in the 
cabin or outside, and that three unarmed men, (not ten) 
were killed. 
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Witnesses of the Burial. 


On the day following their murder, the bodies of Mc- 
Canles, Woods and Gordon were buried. Besides the 
widow McCanles and her five fatherless children from two 
to twelve years of age, there were present the following 
named permanent settlers: Frank Helvey, Thomas Helvey, 
Jasper Helvey, George Weisel, David C. Jenkins, James 
Blair, William Babcock, John Hughes. | was well acquainted 
with all of them up to the time of their deaths, and with 
Frank Helvey, the last survivor of them, intimately for 
over forty seven years. They all told the same story—that 
three men were killed; their bodies laid on the ground where 
they fell, and no guns near them; that four people were im- 
plicated in the affair—Hickok, Brink, Mr. and Mrs. Well- 
man; that none of these persons showed a scratch or a 
scar as a result of the controversy. 


Sensation Writers. 


During the last forty years newspaper men, authors of 
fiction, and local historians have, at various times when 
writing some new version of the Wild Bill Hickok-McCanles 
tragedy, endeavored to find some of the official documents 
and records of the trial for murder in this celebrated case: 
but beyond the single line on the Appearance Docket in 
the office of the Clerk of the District Court in Gage County, 
reading “The Territory of Nebraska vs. Wm. B. Hickok, 
J. W. Brink, and Horrace G. Wellman,”’ nothing had ever 
been found. Monroe McCanles had told me that there had 
been a trial held in the cabin of ‘Pap’ Towle at Beatrice 
before a justice of the peace, after which the accused men 
were turned loose, that there had never been a trial in the 
District Court, and his Uncle James, who was the com- 
plaining witness, always claimed the trial before the justice 
was a sham. This turns out to be as correct a statement 
of the matter as a boy of twelve could comprehend and 
remember. 
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Discovery of Original Documents on Tragedy. 


With little faith, but in the hope that I might find some 
official document, record, or reference that would throw 
light on this case, where others had failed, possibly thru 
unfamiliarity with district and county records, | went to 
Beatrice on June 2nd (1926) and began a search thru 
old documents and records in the office of Mr. F. E. Len- 
hart, Clerk of the District Court, thru whose courtesy and 
with the help of Miss Eleanor Stoll, his assistant, soon had 
all the old and musty legal documents of Territorial days 
before me. In an envelope yellowed with age, which pro- 
bably had not seen the light of day for sixty years, | finally 
found all the original papers in the preliminary examination 
before T. M. Coulter, a Justice of the Peace for Gage 
County. The Territorial records of the County Court and 
Probate Court of Gage County also yielded interesting in- 
formation. 


First Publication of Original Records. 


With the aid of these newly discovered official docu- 
ments, recent personal interviews with Monroe McCanles, 
who says “the recollections of those eventful days are 
burned into my memory and are vivid and distinct as on 
the days that they occurred,’ and with the sons of James 
McCanles, and the account given me by Frank Helvey, 
who, with his brothers buried McCanles, Woods and 
Gordon, we have for the first time the material from 
original sources, official and documentary evidence for an 
authentic history of this tragedy. 


On receipt of the message and appeal for help from 
Mrs. McCanles, James McCanles went immediately to 
Beatrice, arriving at one o'clock, July 13th, and swore to a 
complaint before T. M. Coulter, a justice of the peace for 
Gage County, charging three men with the crime of murder 
committed in Jones County. Finan did not know the 
names of the accused men, only the nicknames by which 
they were generally known, and the justice wrote the title 


of the case in the documents, as follows: 
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The Territory of Nebraska 


versus 
Duch Bill, Dock, and Wellman, their other names unknown. 


After the arrest of the accused men and their appear- 
ance in court, the later documents were entitled: 


The Territory of Nebraska, against Wm. B. Hickok, J. 
W. Brink and Horrace G. Wellman. 


Neither the Territory nor the defendants were represent- 
ed by attorneys. The justice of the peace, T. M. Coulter, 
made out all the papers in the case, and appears thruout 
the preliminary examination to have acted for both parties, 
especially for the defendants. The warrant for the arrest 
of the accused men and subpoenas for eleven witnesses were 
delivered to the Sheriff of Gage County, E. B. Hendee, at 
2 P. M., July 13th, 1861. All the parties lived a distance 
of thirty miles and more from Beatrice, and the sheriff and 
posse made the trip by wagon. The Sheriff's return shows 
that he “served the warrant by arresting the within Duch 
Bill, Dock, and Wellman this | 5th day of July, 1861." He 


arrived in Beatrice with his prisoners late in that afternoon. 


Eye Witnesses of the Murder. 


The only parties who were eye witnesses to the mur- 
ders were the accused men themselves, Mrs. Wellman, an 
accomplice, and Monroe McCanles, son of David, a boy of 
twelve who stood by his father’s side when he was shot. 
Monroe was the only eye witness to the killing who was not 
criminally implicated in the affair. James asked for a 
subpoena for Monroe which was issued, but the original 
document shows no endorsement of its receipt or service 
by the sheriff. The Justice did not permit Monroe to testi- 
fy nor to hear any of the testimony given by the accused 
men. He was excluded from the room during the entire 
time they were examined. Justice Coulter called Mrs. 
Wellman to testify “in favor of the Territory,” and she 
being an actual accomplice and wife of one of the de- 
fendants. The Justice could have had no other reason for 
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calling her to testify in favor of the Territory than to break 
down the case for the Territory, justifying Monroe and his 
uncle James in their assertion that it was a sham trial. The 
defendants and Mrs. Wellman testified that the defendants 
were attacked and the killing was done in self defense. 
None of the other witnesses knew anything about the case 
except from hearsay. 


Justice Coulter’s Bill of Costs. 


On October 7th, 1861, Justice Coulter filed his bill of 
costs with the County Court of Gage County, N. T. (see 
Appendix) with his finding in the case as follows: 


This is the Bill of Costs in the case of 


Territory of Nebraska, 
against 


Wm. B. Hickok, J. W. Brink & Horrace G. Wellman 


on a charge of Murder which was not sustained, and the 
costs have to come off the County. 


Said cause was examined before me on July 15, 16, & 


18, A. D. 1861. 
T. M. Coulter, J. P. 


First Criminal Case in Gage County. 


There were other circumstances contributing to the de- 
cision which the justice seemed to desire to make. It was 
the first criminal case ever heard in the county. Neither 
the defendants nor the men they killed were known to the 
few people who lived in Beatrice and they had no great 
interest in the case except that they would have the costs 
to pay, a most serious matter at that time. There was no 
jail in the county, and the prisoners, if bound over to the 
next term of district court must be guarded day and night, 
fed and sheltered for more than two years. There was no 
money in the treasury and it was difficult to obtain men to 
act as temporary guards during the trial. The cost for 
guarding and feeding the prisoners was already $56.60, 
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Sheriff, witness and justice costs $141.95 and accounts 
against the county were worth only fifty cents on the dollar. 
The only direct testimony produced or permitted regarding 
the shooting was that of the accused men themselves and 
Mrs. Wellman, who testified that they were attacked and 
the killing was done in self defense. None of the other 
witnesses knew any thing about the shooting. The defend- 
ants were employees of the Overland Stage Company, the 
most influential corporation west of the Missouri river 
and many of its stage and freight drivers were present at 
the trial. Coulter was a candidate for popular favor and for 
County Treasurer, and a few months later was elected to 
that office. 


Justice Coulter a Convicted Defaulter. 


That Justice Coulter was a man unworthy to serve as 
a public official is shown by his subsequent career as County 
Treasurer. When Coulter's term of office expired he de- 
faulted and failed to turn over the public funds to his 
successor. He was sued by the county and judgment ob- 
tained against him for $547.98 and costs. His bondsmen 
had the judgment to pay. In Mr. Hugh Dobbs’ most ex- 
cellent history of Gage County he says that T. M. Coulter 
was arrested for embezzlement, and as there was no jail 
in the county, the sheriff had to keep him under guard. 
The Sheriff, Mr. Clyne, was a member of the State Militia, 
and when in August, 1864, he was called on to go with 
his company to repel the Indians who had invaded Jones 
County and murdered people along the Oregon Trail and 
settlers on the Little Blue River, he was compelled to take 
Coulter with him, being unable to find anyone who would 
guard him during his absence. There was no money in 
the treasury and no court with jurisdiction to try the case 
would convene for the next two years. Coulter found 
himself well fed, clothed and sheltered and made no at- 
tempt to escape altho every opportunity was given him. 
At last the county court in sheer desperation decided on 
an almost inhuman experiment. Coulter was placed in care 
of J. B. Mattingly, a deputy sheriff, who took him to his 
farm where he received the regular Mattingly fare and 
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quality of food. After a few weeks of this heroic treat- 
ment he disappeared, and no effort was made to follow 


or apprehend him. 
The Civil War—the Secession Story. 


The killing of McCanles, Woods and Gordon occurred 
July 12th, 1861, three months to a day after the declara- 
tion of Civil War. War meetings were being held, volun- 
teers enlisted, drilled and sent to the front where battles 
were being fought, and the slight initial successes of the 
rebel army filled the north with consternation. The bitter- 
est passions of prejudice and hatred engendered by the 
war were loose in the country. Any outrage committed on 
either side of the border, if claimed to have been per- 
petrated by the enemy, was condoned or overlooked. 


Hickok and Wellman took advantage of this hectic and 
inflamed condition of the public mind to circulate the re- 
port by stage and freight drivers and Pony Express riders, 
going east over the Trail, that they had been attacked by 
a gang of secessionists and in the fight which ensued they 
had killed three men and the remaining party escaped. 
This news like all stories repeated by word of mouth be- 
came still farther exaggerated and distorted and soon bore 
no resemblance to the original affair. 


The First Printed Account of Rock Creek Tragedy. 


The first contemporaneous account of the story ap- 
peared in the Brownville (Nebraska) Advertiser of July 
25th, 1861. It gave no names nor its authority, but was 
founded on the rumors which had grown in so short a time 
to include the pillaging of a wagon train, as follows: 


From the West—Six Men Killed—Indians—Scouting 
Parties. 
a 
The following we extract from a private letter just re- 
ceived from a reliable and well informed friend residing 
on the Big Blue: 
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“Three wagon loads of arms and ammunition passed 
through the neighborhood below here last week, going 
westward. On Friday three men were killed at Rock 
Creek on the Military Road about 30 or 35 miles west of 
this. All we know is that the difficulty originated in the 
distribution or division of a wagon load of stuff from the 
Missouri river, and it is supposed it was one of the three 
wagons above mentioned. During the difficulty some 
secessionists put a rope around a Union Man's neck, and 
dragged him some distance toward a tree with the avowed 
purpose of hanging him. He managed to escape, They then 
gave him notice to leave in a certain time or be hung. At 
the end of the time five of them went to his house to see 
if he had gone, when he commenced firing upon them and 
killed three out of the five; the other two making a hasty 
retreat.” 


Story Started by Wellman and Hickok. 


The great issues of the Civil War engrossed the at- 
tention of the American people during the next five years 
to the exclusion of all minor tragedies,—and this account 
was copied only in the Nebraska City News. This earliest 
account was forgotten—buried in the old newspaper files 
to be resurrected sixty-five years afterwards. It is the 
story fresh from the lips of Hickok and Wellman as told 
by them and carried to the settlement on the Big Blue and 
along the Trail, and with the exception of the speculation 
of the correspondent and the slight exaggeration naturally 
accumulated in its frequent telling by word of mouth, is 
undoubtedly the version of the affair they desired to convey 
abroad. At Rock Creek, Little Sandy and Big Sandy 
Stations where it was well known that the Stage Company 
was indebted to McCanles for a large sum of money which 
he had been unable to collect, and that this was the cause 
of the quarrel, Hickok and Wellman only claimed they 
were attacked and killed the men in self defense. 


How the Horse Stealing Story Started. 


This earliest account is of importance, proving as it 
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does that Hickok and Wellman did not claim they were 
guarding the Stage Company's horses, nor that McCanles 
came to steal them. That story was invented twenty years 
afterwards by Buell in his “Heroes of the Plains,’ and given 
great publicity by Emerson Hough in 1905. It has since 
been used to furnish a motive for the massacre, and to 
maintain Hickok in the role of a hero who killed, according 
to the stock phrase of his admiring biographers, “‘only in 
the line of duty, or in self defense.” 


All Union Settlers—McCanles Fourth of July Speaker. 


The names of all the residents of the county in which 
McCanles lived are known, and their political affiliations. 
They were unanimously Union men, and at a Fourth of 
July celebration held at Big Sandy Station in 1861, eight 
days before the death of McCanles, they selected him as 
orator of the day, and he delivered a patriotic address on 
that occasion. 


Years afterwards, David's grandson, Wendell W. Mc- 
Canles, a prominent lawyer of Kansas City, Mo., was 
invited to deliver a Fourth of July address near the old 
Rock Creek home. At the conclusion of his address an old 
settler mounted the platform and raised a great laugh, in 
which Wendell joined most heartily, by telling the audience 
that many, many years before, at another Fourth of July 
celebration, he “‘listened to a more eloquent, fiery, rip-roar- 
ing oration delivered by this young man’s grand father, 


David Colbert McCanles.”” 
The Harper’s Magazine Story—1867. 


In the February number of Harper's Magazine for 1867 
there appeared an article written by G. W. Nichols purport- 
ing to be a personal interview with William (James) B. 
Hickok, and the author says it is written exactly as he re- 
ceived it from Hickok’s lips. 


Nichols says that the interview was had with Hickok at 
Springfield, Mo., in 1865, several months after the close of 
the Civil War. He says: 
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Wild Bill said, “You see, this McKanles was the Captain 
of a gang of desperadoes, horse thieves, murderers and 
regular cut-throats who were the terror of everybody 
on the border, and kept us in the mountains in hot 
water when ever they were around. McKanles and 
his gang were border rufhans in the Kansas row. This 
was just before the war broke out, McKanles and his 
gang, of course went with the rebs.”’ 


Fierce Falsehoods as Told by Wild Bill. 


The Kansas border troubles closed in 1856, two years 
before David and James McCanles left North Carolina. 
David McCanles had never been twenty-five miles west of 
Rock Creek Station, and the mountains were over 400 miles 
west, across a country unpopulated except by Indians. He 
had never been accused of crime by the people who knew 
him and were in direct and constant association with him. 
He was absolutely honest in all his business dealings. Every 
man in the county knew every horse in the county by name 
as far as he could recognize it. These old settlers also 
stated that no horses were stolen in our county until August, 
1864, when the Indians drove the settlers from their homes 
and stole a few horses that were left behind. At that time, 
Monroe McCanles, a boy of sixteen, took his mother and 
the younger children to Marysville where stockades had 
been built, and remained until the militia had cleared the 
county of Indians. 


Nichols Continues His Harper’s Magazine Article: 


“It was in ‘61 when I guided a detachment of Cavalry 
who were coming from Camp Floyd. We had nearly 
reached the Kansas line and were in southern Nebras- 
ka when one afternoon | went out of camp to the cabin 
of an old friend of mine, Mrs. Waltman.” 


More Fabrication. 


This is a pure fabrication. Hickok was sent to Rock 
Creek Station by the Stage Company, from Leavenworth, 
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Kansas, several weeks before the war broke out, and re- 
mained there constantly until a short time after the tragedy 
when he and Wellman were transferred farther east. Hickok 
was never a soldier; he did not enlist in the Civil War. 


**The minute she saw me she screamed, ‘Is that you, 
Bill—My God, run, they will kill you. McKanles 
knows you are bringing in that Yankee Cavalry, and 
he swears he'll cut your heart out. There's ten of 
them and you have no chance. They came up here 
five minutes ago. McKanles was draggin’ poor Parson 
Shipley on the ground with a lariat round his neck.” 


Mrs. Wellman had seen Hickok every day during the 
last five months at his duties as stable hand. He boarded 
at the Wellmans and spent his spare time and evenings 
gambling with the drivers and such travelers as could be 
induced to come into the game. There was no Parson in 
the county until two years later. There was, however, a 
man by name of Robert Y. Shibley who settled south of 
the Rock Creek Station near the Nebraska-Kansas line in 
Kansas. Mr. Phil Dawson. a member of the Dawson family 
which now owrs the old Rock Creek property informs me 
that he visited Mr. Shibley in 1923, a year before his death, 
and that Mr. Shibley related the story of the Rock Creek 
tragedy, and his version of the affair corroborated the story 
as given by Monroe McCanles. He said that he worked for 
David McCanles in 1860 and 1861 at various times, was al- 
ways well treated by him, and found him a fine man to 
work for; that he was strictly honest in all his dealings with 
him and with others as far as his knowledge and acquaint- 
ance was concerned. Evidently Mr. Shibley, who was over 
80 years of age when interviewed by Mr. Dawson, is the 
Parson Shipley of the Harper's Magazine story, and the 
Mr. Shapley in Buell’s “Heroes of the Plains,” ““McCanles 
dragged along the ground with a rope around his neck, 
almost dead, and horses stamping on him.” 


Wild Bill’s Account. 


“Surround the house, and give him no quarter, yelled 
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McKanles. ‘Come in here, you cowardly dog,’ | 
shouted. ‘Come in here and fight me.’ “McKanles 
was no coward. He jumped inside the room with his 
gun levelled to shoot; but he was not quick enough. 
My rifle ball went through his heart. He fell back out- 
side the door.’’°—then the ruffians came rushing in at 
both doors. But I never aimed more deliberately in 
my life. One-two-three-four; and four men fell dead. 
Two of them fired their bird guns at me. One [| 
knocked down with my fist. The second | shot dead. 
The other three clutched and crowded me onto the 
bed. Before I could get to my feet | was struck across 
my breast with the stock of a rifle and | felt the blood 
rushing out of my nose and mouth. Then | got hold 
of a knife—and | struck savage blows, following the 
devils from one side to the other of the room and into 
the corners striking and slashing until 1 knew that 
every one was dead. There were eleven buck shot in 
me. I was cut in thirteen places. All of them bad 
enough to let the life out of a man. Dr. Mills pulled 
me safe through it after a bed siege of many a week.” 


The Cavalry Company Falsehood. 


The Soldier Camping ground was within a_ stone's 
throw of the cabin. Hickok does not explain why the caval- 
ry company stood idly by, looking on this so-called “‘great- 
est one man gun fight in history," and made no effort to 
assist him in this desperate battle with ten secessionists. 


Arrest of Wild Bill and Wellman. 


This “fight” occurred July 12th, 1861. On July 15th, 
E. B. Hendee, Sheriff of Gage County, Nebraska Territory, 
arrested Hickok, Brink and Wellman, and produced them 
in court at Beatrice on the same day, having made the trip 
of thirty miles with the prisoners in a heavy lumber wagon. 
There was not a scar or a scratch on any of them. 


Wild Bill Story an Impossible Absurd Lie. 


The Hickok story as told in Harper's Magazine by 
Nichols is impossible and absurd. Nichols endeavors to as- 
3 
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sure himself of its truthfulness by the following nonsensical 
conclusions: 


“I am conscious of its extreme improbability. But 
when | remembered the Bible story where we are told 
that Sampson with the jaw bone of an ass slew one 
thousand men,—I looked upon Hickok as a man with 
the powers of a Sampson and a Hercules combined, 
and whether the story is true or not, in part or in 
whole, I believed then every word Wild Bill uttered 
and believe it to-day.” 


On such a fantastic tale as this have all the lurid stories 
glorifying Hickok and slandering David and James McCan- 
les been based. No mention has been made of Wellman 
and Brink who finished the two victims Hickok wounded, 
but failed to kill thru poor markmanship. Every statement 
in this Nichols story has been shown to be erroneous—by 
people of high character who knew McCanles well during 
the entire time he lived in Nebraska, by the original docu- 
ments in the examination before Justice Coulter, and the 
records of the County and Probate courts of Gage County, 
Nebraska. 


Emerson Hough Rehashes the Old Lies. 


Thirty-eight years later, in 1905, Emerson Hough, a 
novelist of national reputation, a charming writer with an 
audience of millions of readers, without investigating this 
affair at the place where it occurred, or any original sources 
of information, in his ““The Story of the Outlaw” repeats 
the bloodthirsty tales of Nichols and Buell, adds many 
new thrills, promotes Hickok from a stable hand to that 
of Station Agent, and invests his story with greater dramatic 
interest by enacting it in the dark interior of a dug-out. He 
fixes the date of the battle on December |8th, 1861, five 
months later than the correct date, and the field of action 
at Rock Creek in the State of Kansas instead of the Territory 
of Nebraska, 100 miles from the place it occurred, and thru 
his access to popular magazines as a writer of fiction gave 
this story greater publicity than any other modern story 
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of crime has ever received. He says that after Hickok had 
shot four in as many seconds, six more rushed into the hole 
in the ground all firing at him at a range of three feet and 
slashing him with knives; that McCanles struck Wild Bill 
over the head with a rifle and jumped on him with knives 
as well; then Hickok killed McCanles with a shot from a 
revolver, and all the rest with knives, except one who es- 
caped on horse back. Mr. Hough says the two McCanles 
boys were border outlaws; that in this fight James was killed 
first as he stepped into the door of the dugout. 


Gage County Court Records Refute Wild Bill Story. 


Imagine the appearance of Hickok in Justice Coulter's 
court on his arrest three days later, after six desperadoes 
had fired at him with guns loaded with buckshot at a range 
of three feet, struck on the head with a rifle by as power- 
ful a man as McCanles, and stabbed by the entire party of 
ruffians with knives, as well. 


James McCanles—Banker and Legislator. 


James McCanles was not present. He was at his home 
fifty miles east of .Rock Creek Station. James moved to 
Colorado in 1864. He laid out the town of Florence on his 
land, naming it after his daughter, now Mrs. Florence Col- 
lins, of San Jose, Cal. He founded the Bank of Florence in 
1884, and in 1900 reorganized it as the First National 
Bank of Florence, Colorado, becoming its Vice President. 
He was elected a member of the Legislature of the State of 
Colorado in 1880, as a Republican. He was elected a 
member of the Colorado State Senate in 1886 and again 
in 1888, both times on the Republican ticket. Mr. W. H. 
Dozier, President of the First National Bank of Canon City, 
Colorado, writes me that his acquaintance with James Mc- 
Canles extends over a period of more than forty years; that 
as a member of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the State of Colorado, he had a clean record and 
served his constituents in a highly satisfactory manner. 
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David McCanles—Sheriff and Tax Collector. 
David McCanles as Sheriff in North Carolina was also 


tax collector, that being a part of the duties of his offce. 
It was a position of responsibility and trust. During his 
four terms of office he performed this service, riding his 
mountainous district horseback, collecting taxes and deliver- 
ing the funds with strictest fidelity and honesty to the pro- 
per authorities. 


Walter Noble Burns, the only professional author and 
popular magazine writer to personally visit the Rock Creek 
Station and the scene of the tragedy for the purpose of ob- 
taining authentic and first hand information for a history 
of this crime, wrote his story “Greatest Single Hand Fight 
in American History gives way under rigid investigation,” 
which was published in the Dearborn Independent April 
12th, 1924, and was as correct an account of the killing of 
McCanles and the massacre of Woods and Gordon as could 
be obtained at that time, Monroe McCanles having moved 
away from Nebraska forty years before, and the last of the 
“first settlers’ had passed away. 


Mr. Charles Dawson, in his admirable ‘‘History of Jef- 
ferson County, Nebraska,"’ 1912, was the first person who 
endeavored to obtain from authentic sources and publish 
the correct account of the killing of McCanles, Woods and 
Gordon, and to show “‘the wide variance between the truth 
and fiction as told by Emerson Hough.” 


The Latest Wild Bill Book. 


Mr. Frank J. Wilstach of New York City, has recently 
(1926) published a book entitled “Wild Bill Hickok.” 
This book represents a painstaking effort on the part of 
the author to obtain the true character of David C. Mc- 
Canles and give the public a correct and authentic story 
of his murder. The errors of deduction into which the 
author falls are natural in view of the fact that he was not 
acquainted with the information and documentary evidence 
that has been discovered since his book went to press. He 
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was also influenced, apparently, by the necessity for some 
other and more sensational “motive” than the real and sor- 
did one, which all Hickok’s admiring biographers must 
have, in order to retain him in heroic colors and justify the 
cowardly shooting of McCanles and the butchery of Woods 
and Gordon. 


Fables of Wild Bill Exposed. 
Mr. Wilstach labels the stories of Nichols, Buell and 


Hough as fables, and with remarkable clearness shows their 
absurdity and untruthfulness. He says: “The accusations 
that he (McCanles) was a common horse-thief, desperado 
and murderer seem to have no basis in fact,” and, “Ia 
short, the testimony of his closest neighbor is that McCanles 
was a rough pioneer, arbitrary and argumentative, a loud 
and voluble talker, often very offensive in his language, 
—liable to be taken for a much worse man than he was,— 
but no murderer, and not one, ordinarily, to meddle with 
his neighbor's horse flesh."" After discussing the various 
accounts of the affairs, he says: ‘‘It is certain, however, 
that instead of ten desperate rufhans being wiped out by 
Wild Bill in a furious hand-to-hand encounter, only three 
men were killed,.and not one of the McCanles faction 


fired a shot.” 
The Story of Kate Shell at Rock Creek Ranch. 


An unmarried woman known as Kate Shell, real name 
Sarah Shull, living near Rock Creek Station in the cabin 
of “French” Harris, was put on the stage the morning after 
the shooting and sent away by the station crowd. Mr. 
Wilstach succeeded recently in locating her. He says “‘It 
was a task of months to get anything significant from her. 
Some of the questions she was willing to answer were.” 

“Were you in the cabin when McCanles was shot?” 
““No, | was at my home two miles away.” 

“You say McCanles stole horses?" 
“Yes, he stole horses.” 
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Attempt to Show Secession Sympathy. 


Mr. Wilstach then states that her testimony establishes 
the motive for the renowned duel, and on this evidence, 
contradicted by residents of high character, reverses him- 
self by saying ““That David C. McCanles’s ardent Southern 
sympathies led him to appropriate horses for the Confeder- 
ate cavalry seems irrefutable,’ and “that he had previously 
threatened Wild Bill with personal violence for his at- 
tentions to Sarah Shull.” 


It is unfortunate that Sarah Shull should be injected into 
this story. At the great age of 93 her wishes that her ident- 
ity should be kept a secret and her reluctance to discuss 
events in her early life should have been respected. Mr. 
Wilstach’s allusions to her early history, and his quotations 
from Dawson's History of Jefferson County in relation to 
her, make most unsavory reading, and pictures her as a 
degraded character. Her evidence, therefore, has no value. 
It would, apparently, have been damaging to the Station 
men, or they would not have sent her in such hot haste out 
of the country to parts unknown. 


Interview with Monroe McCanles, Only Surviving Witness. 


During the fall of 1925 I received several letters from 
Mr. Wilstach requesting information about the Hickok-Mc- 
Canles affair which | answered as fully as | could at that 
time. Monroe McCanles moved to Lincoln Center, Kansas, 
forty-two years ago, and it was not until after Mr. Wilstach’s 
book went to press that I had a personal interview with him 
and the sons of James McCanles. In December Wilstach 
wrote asking my opinion regarding the story that McCanles 
was stealing horses from the Stage Company and running 
them off to the Confederate cavalry. | answered on Jan. 


12th, 1926, as follows: 


To do this, McCanles, his twelve year old son, Monroe, 
his young cousin Woods and hired hand Gordon would 
have to hold up the loyal and fearless riders of the 
Pony Express, the four horse Stages that thundered 
over the Oregon Trail and thru Rock Creek Station 
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; daily, the heavy freight wagons that lined this high- 
way,—take their horses and drive them thru the loyal 
and Abolitionist State of Kansas, thru Missouri or the 
Indian Territory, put the Union armies to flight, pene- 
trating their lines to the armies of the Southern Con- 
federacy. This is ridiculous stuff, and any one en- 
deavoring to put out such a story as anything more 
serious than a drunken dream would be the laughing 
stock of the public. 


McCanles Family were Whig, Union and Republican. 


David and James McCanles came from North Carolina, 
a southern state, less than two years before the Civil War. 
It is not strange that some, even an old settler, hearing and 
reading the multiplicity of sensational tales should believe 
them Southern sympathizers, and thru the years build up a 
story as ridiculous as the discredited ones. | confess 
that many “‘traditional tales’” have been relegated to limbo 
by a careful and critical examination of the facts and official 
documents in this case. 


I learned recently, after much investigation and personal 
interviews with the sons of David and James McCanles, 
that during his eight years in active political life in North 
Carolina, David belonged to that party which was opposed 
to secession; that James not only received his education 
from his “Big Brother,” his pattern and ideal, but his 
political training as well, and the records in the State Capitol 
of Colorado show that James was a life-long Republican in 
politics. 


Relatives of David and James in Western North Carolina 
and Eastern Tennessee suffered severe persecution for their 
Union sympathies and sentiments and James removed forty- 
five of them to Colorado as soon as he possibly could after 


the close of the Civil War. 


Why Wellman and Hickok Killed Woods and Gordon. 


“It is inexplicable,"’ Wilstach says, “‘that either Mr. 
or Mrs. Wellman or Wild Bill should, after McCanles 
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was shot, suddenly develop a frenzied desire to kill 
Woods and Gordon, with whom they had no apparent 
quarrel.” 


It is not inexplicable. It is a positively proven fact, and 
is explained by the law of self preservation. The first thing 
to do after the killing of McCanles was to destroy all 
damaging evidence of the crime. This they proceeded to do 
in a most brutal fashion. But unfortunately for the heroic 
character Hickok’s biographers must sustain, Monroe Mc- 
Canles escaped and lives to tell the story exactly as he told 
it as a truthful boy of twelve. 


The “inexplicable thing’’ would be, that David Mc- 
Canles, the largest landowner and richest man in _ the 
county, as riches went in those days, should go upon his 
own property, “appropriate” six horses and two ponies,— 
the usual number kept at the Station,—leave his wife and 
children,—he had five of them, two, four, seven, ten and 
twelve years old,—and embark on an idiotic adventure 
that would cost him his life before he had gone one day's 
journey. 


“Another curious thing’, Mr. Wilstach continues, 
“is that Monroe McCanles, who was standing by his 
father when he was shot by Wild Bill, was not called 
as a witness. J. L. McCanles was present with his 
nephew. He was a very able man—later a state sena- 
tor of Colorado—but hearing the defense he seems 
to have let the case go by default. George V. Ayres, 
Justice Albert Towle’s son-in-law spent his boyhood 
days near the Rock Creek Station, and he informs the 
writer that Wild Bill was ‘bound over to the Circuit 
court’ ;—Public sentiment was so strong in approval 
of Hickok’s act that the case was dropped.” 


Monroe McCanles not Allowed to Testify. 


As has previously been stated, Justice Coulter did not 
permit Monroe to testify nor to hear any of the evidence 
given by the accused men. He was excluded from the room 
during the entire time they gave their testimony. James 
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did not let the case go by default; he had exhausted his 
remedy,—he could go no farther, his only witness to the 
shooting was not permitted to testify, and he has told his 
children and others that the trial was a sham and a farce. 
George V. Ayres was a boy at the time and lived thirty 
miles east of Rock Creek, the Otoe Indian Reservation 
lying between. He was not acquainted with the McCanles 
families nor they with him. The defendants were not tried 
before Towle, nor bound over to the Circuit court, and all 
parties being strangers in Beatrice, public sentiment did not 
enter into the case while public necessity may have done so. 


The False Wild Bill Story Often Refuted—but 
Refutation not Broadcast. 


Mr. Wilstach says that “‘during all these years the 
grim, unplausible story never was denied,—" 


As a matter of fact the story has been truthfully told and 
retold in that section of Nebraska, for over sixty years, but 
these early settlers were not contributors to magazines, nor 
novelists, and their stories were not broadcast over the 
country. 


It was told in a public address at a Fourth of July cele- 
bration in 1876 at Fairbury by Hon. D. C. Jenkins, our first 
settler and first member of the Legislature. At the organi- 
zation of the Old Settlers Society in 1884 the widow of 
David C. McCanles, in an interesting address, ‘‘Reminis- 
cences of Territorial Days,"’ told the story to a large audi- 
ence. On October 29th, 1912, at the dedication of the 
Winslow monument on the Oregon Trail, Frank Helvey, 
who unveiled the monument, in his address ‘Recollections 
of a Stage Driver and Pony Express Rider,” told the story 
to an audience of over 500 people. 


The Real and the Mythical Wild Bill. 


Had Hickok been given his wish in the manner of his 
death, he could not have asked for a more fitting close. 
He died in the place he frequented most and loved best, — 
at the gambling table and surrounded by the vile associa- 
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tions of the frontier saloon. Thus died the real Hickok. 
The mythical Hickok, the gentlemanly gun-man, still lives 
in fiction and on the screen, an incitement to the youth of 
the country for lives of crime. 


The McCanles Family Has Always Made Good. 


David Colbert McCanles still lives—in his children, grand- 
children and great grandchlidren. His sons started in life as 
farmers. Clingman and his invalid sister, Elizabeth, still 
live on a farm near the old Rock Creek home. Monroe, 
Julius and Charles later engaged in the mercantile business 
in which they were eminently successful. Many years ago, 
Monroe having acquired a competence, retired from active 
business and with the wife of his youth, the daughter of 
Joseph McCreight, a pioneer farmer of Big Sandy Creek, 
live in their lovely home on Bellefontaine Avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo. Monroe inherits his father’s love of music and 
has engaged in many old fashioned contests on the violin. 
His son Joseph Colbert, is professor of music in the Uni- 
versity of the State of Kansas. His son, Guy H., is the 
head of the McCanles Building Company, which has con- 
structed hotels and apartment houses in Kansas City, Mo. 
housing more than 50,000 people. Wendell W., is a 
prominent and successful attorney of Kansas City, with an 
extensive practice as a trial lawyer in the states of Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. He inherits in a remarkable degree 
his grandfather's talent for public speaking. John and 
Julian are farmers and excellent musicians. A grandson 
Martin, son of Guy, played the violin at the age of seven, 
and now at the age of thirteen is an accomplished per- 
former on piano and violin. 


David Colbert McCanles’ direct descendants now num- 
ber seventy-seven, all leading busy, useful and exemplary 
lives. 


The Grave of David Colbert McCanles. 


For twenty years McCanles rested peacefully in his own 
ground by the side of the great transcontinental trail and 


near the East Rock Creek Station which he had built. 
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For a few months after his death the riders of the Pony 
Express raced by his new made grave—then suddenly, on 
the completion of the telegraph line to the Pacific coast this 
romantic and spectacular episode in American history 
passed away forever. A few years later, on the completion 
of the transcontinental railroad, the stage and freight wagons 
were withdrawn, and the Oregon Trail, which had been the 
war path of the Indian, the trail of the trapper, fur trader 
and explorer, the highway of the Oregon, California and 
Mormon emigrations and the Gold Rush of 1849, the 
Military road and great artery of transcontinental travel 
and commerce, became overgrown with weeds and grass. 
The quiet of an earlier day—the peace of God settled over 
this region, but its romantic and turbulent history will live 
in story and song as long as the English language is spoken 
and people treasure and recount the heroic deeds of its 
pioneers. 


On the building of the Burlington and Missouri River 
R. R. in 1885 up the narrow valley of Rock Creek it be- 
came necessary to remove the bodies buried there, and the 
children of David Colbert McCanles tenderly carried and 
reinterred the remains of their father in the beautiful ceme- 
tery at Fairbury, Nebraska, where they now rest. 


APPENDIX 


(By George W. Hansen) 


Little regard seems to have been given to the accuracy of 
names or their spelling at this time. James B. Hickok’s name 
appears on the documents in the preliminary trial after his ap- 
pearance in court as ‘“‘William B. Hickok,’’ and he evidently 
gave that to the justice as his name. The justice wrote the name 
of the prosecuting witness ‘“‘Leroy McCanles’’ in the complaint, 
and it was signed ‘“‘L. McCanles.’’ On other papers James signed 
his name “J. L. McCanles,” and “J. L. MeCanless.”’ Later he 
dropped the name of Leroy, and retained only his given names 
of James Alexander. 


Wild Bill (Hickok)-McCanles Fight—Copies of Original 
Papers Presented by Geo. W. Hansen, Fairbury, June 
9, 1926, to Nebraska State Historical Society 


Complaint 
Territory of Nebraska } 
(ss 
County of Gage 
The Complainant and informant, Leroy McCanles, of the County 
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of Johnson, Territory aforesaid, made before T. M. Coulter, 
Esquire, one of the Justices of the Peace in and for Gage County, 
on the 13th day of July 1861, who being duly sworn on his 
oath says: 
that the crime of murder has been committed in the County of 
Jones and that Duch Bill, Dock and Wellman (their other names 
unknown) committed the same. 
L. M. McCanles. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this 13th, day of July 1861. 

T. M. Coulter 

Justice of the Peace. 


Warrant 
Territory of Nebraska 


County of Gage 
In the Name and by the authority of the Territory of Nebraska, 
To all Sheriffs constables and coroners of said Territory, 

It appearing that Duch Bill, Dock and Wellman has committed 
the crime of Murder in the County of Jones you are therefore 
commanded forthwith to arrest Duch Bill, Dock and Wellman 
and bring them before me or some other Magistrate of this 
County to be dealt with according to law. 

T. M. Coulter, 
Justice of the Peace. 
Given under my hand this 
13th, July A. D. 1861. 
Endorsed as follows: 
Warrant. The within warrant came to hand this 13th, day of 
July 1861 at two o’clock P. M. 

Served the within warrant by arresting the within Duch Bill, 

Dock and Wellman this 15th, day of July 1861. 

E. B. Hendee, 

Sheriff of Gage Co m. Ss 
Sheriffs fees 5.50 


Bond 
Territory of Nebraska 
versus 
Duch Bill, Dock and Wellman 
Territory of Nebraska 
ss County of Gage. 

I, Leroy McCanless, Principal and............................ surety, do, 
and by these presents are firmly bound in the penal sum of 
Twenty five Dollars: Now the conditions of this bond are such 
that if the action in the above cause be duly prosecuted the above 
bond to be Null and void otherwise to be in full force and bind- 
ing in law. 

J. L. McCanles. 
Subscribed and sworn to before 
me this 13th, day of July, 1861. 
T. M. Coulter, 
Justice of peace. 
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Subpoena. 
Territory of Nebraska 
s 

County of Gage 

To Martin Ney, Jackson Ney, Joseph Baker and Mrs. Wellman: 
You are hereby commanded to appear before me at my office in 
Beatrice, forthwith to testify on the part of the Territory in an 
action of the Territory of Nebraska vs Duch Bill, Dock and Well- 
man. Dated at Beatrice July 13th, A. D. 1861. 

T. M. Coulter, Justice of the Peace 

Endorsed as follows: 


Subpoena. 
the within summons came to hand this 13th, day of July 1861 
at 2 P.M. Served the within subpoena by reading to each of the 
with in named persons this 15th, day of July 1861. 

E. B. Hendee 

Sheriff of Gage co a Se 
Fees 2.90 


Subpoena. 
Territory of Nebraska 


County of Gage 
To Jacob Wildeboy. You are hereby commanded to appear 
before me at my office in Beatrice forthwith to Testify on the 
part of the Territory of Nebraska in an action of the Territory 
of Nebraska vs Duch Bill, Dock and Wellman. 
Dated at Beatrice, N. T. July 13th, 1861. 
T. M. Coulter, 
Justice of the Peace 
Endorsed: Recd July 15th at 1 o’clock P. M. Served by reading. 
Five 40 
J. A. Meyer, Constable 


Subpoena. 
Territory of Nebraska 
Ss 
County of Gage 
To Munroe McCanles: You are hereby commanded to appear 

before me at my office in Beatrice Forthwith to Testify on the 
part of the Territory against Duch Bill, Dock and Wellman 
Dated at Beatrice this 15th day of July 1861. 

T. M. Coulter, 

Justice of the Peace 


Subpoena. 
Territory of Nebraska 


County of Gage 

To Jonah Brown, You are hereby commanded to appear 
before me at my office in Beatrice Forthwith to Testify on the 
part of the Territory of Nebraska vs Duch Bill, Dock and Well- 
man. 
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Dated at Beatrice this 15th day of July 1861. 
T. M. Coulter 
Justice of the peace. 
Endorsed: Subpoena came to hand this July 15th 1861. Served 
the Witness not to be found July 16th, 1861. 
E. B. Hendee. 
Sheriff. 


Subpoena. 
Territory of Nebraska 
aS 
County of Gage 
To Jonah H. Brown, You are hereby commanded to appear 
before me at my office in Beatrice Forthwith to Testify on the 
part of the Territory of Nebraska in an action wherein the Terri- 
tory of Nebraska is Plaintiff and Duch Bill, Dock and Wellman 
are Defendants on a charge of murder. 
T. M. Coulter, 
Justice of the Peace. 
Endorsed: Recevd July 16th, 1861 at 11 o'clock A. M. 
Served July 18th, 1861. 
E. B. Hendee, Sheriff Gage Co. N. T. 


Subpoena. 
Territory of Nebraska 
ss 
County of Gage 
To Joseph Holms, Ira Mott and Hellen Ney, You are hereby 

commanded to appear before me at my office at Beatrice Forth- 
with to Testify on the part of the Defense in a certain action 
before me persiding wherein the Territory of Nebraska is plain- 
tiff and Duch Bill, Dock and Wellman is defendants. 
Dated at Beatrice this 16th day of July A. D. 1861. 

T. M. Coulter 

Justice of the Peace. 
Endorsed: Subpoena came to hand July 16th, 1861, 9 o'clock 
A. M. Served this July 16th, 1861. 

E. B. Hendee 

Sheriff Gage Co. N. T. 


Territory of Nebraska 
ss 
County of Gage 
J. L. MeCanles being duly sworn on his oath says that Noah 
Brow is a material witness in this case of Territory of Nebraska 
vs Dutch Bill, Dock and Wellman on the charge of murder and 
that we can not safely proceed to trial for want of his evidence 
and that he has good reason to believe that he can procure his 
attendandance if a delay of two days be granted. 
J. L. McCanless. 

Subscribed and sworn to before 
me this 16th, day of July 1861. 

T. M. Coulter, 

Justice of the Peace. 
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Subpoena 
Territory of Nebraska 


County of Gage 

To Noah H. Brown. You are hereby commanded to appear 
before me at my office in Beatrice N. T. Forthwith to testify on 
the part of the Territory of Nebraska in an action wherein the 
Territory of Nebraska is planitiff and Duch Bill, Dock and Well- 
man are Defendants on a charge of murder. 

T. M. Coulter, Justice of the Peace. 

Endorsed: I deptize J. L. McCanless to serve the within sum- 
mons. Beatrice, July 16th, 1861. E. B. Hendee, Sheriff. 
Came to hand this July 16th, 1861 at 1 o’clock P. M. not served, 
can not be found. 


) 
Iss 


J. L. MeCanless, Dept. 
Bill of Costs. 


TO THE Honorable 
County Court 
Gage County, Nebraska Territory. 
Justice fees, 6.95, Sheriffs fees 83.10, Meyer, Constable .40 
Witness fees. 


Jackson & Mrs. Hellen Ney, $10.00 Martin Ney 5.00 
Joseph & Sarah Baker.......... 10.00 Jane Wellman............ 5.00 
{ra Mott , acsaa 5.00 Fred Hagenstine 5.00 
Joseph Holmes.... sted ‘ 5.50 J. H. Brown 50 
Munroe McCanles...... _ 5.00 Sanford Grayson 50 

a ladies 141.95 


This is the Bill of Costs in the case of 

Territory of Nebraska against Wm. B. Hickok, J. W. Brink 
& Horrace G. Wellman on a charge of Murder which was not 
sustained, and the costs have to come off of the County. 

Said cause was examined before me on July 15, 16, & 18 A. 
D. 1861. 

T. M. Coulter, J. P. 
Endorsed: 
Laid over for a rehearing Oct 7, 1861. 
Nov. 30, Laid over. 
Gage County, Nebraska Territory, 
August the 15 1861. 

An affidavit of J. L. McCanles for a change of venue in a 
surtin Case whair E. B. Hendee and others Claimes the sum of 
Eighty three Dollars and cts. whair the Defeyant swairs that 
T. M. Coulter is an important witness in this case therefore he 
Clames a change of venue Before sum other Justice of the Pese. 

J. L. McCanles. 

I most solemnly swear that the above affidavit is True to the 
best of my knodwledge and belief, so help me God. 

J. L. MeCanles. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th, day of August 
A. D. 1861. 


T. M. Coulter. 
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Allowance of Bill of Costs. 


At a regular term of the County Court held at the home of 
J. P. Mumford in Beatrice, Gage County, N. T. on the 6th of 
Jan. 1862, 

Ordered, 

That the account of T. M. Coulter for costs in the case where- 
in the Territory of Nebraska is Plaintiff, and William B. Hickok, 
J. W. Brink and Horrace G. Wellman are Defendants be not 
axcepted. 

That J. W. Bolinger (of Pawnee City) be retained as counsil 
for Gage County in a certain contemplated appeal case wherein 
E. B. Hendee is Plaintiff and Gage County is Defendant in a suit 
for recovering costs in the case of Territory of Nebraska vs 
William B. Hickok, J. W. Brink and Horrace G. Wellman on a 
charge of Murder which was not sustained. 

A compromise seems to have been effected for later in the 
day the following entry appears: 

Ordered that the account of E. B. Hendee for services in a 
case wherein the Territory of Nebraska was Plaintiff and Well- 
man and others were Defendants be approved and filed $59.70. 


Commissioners Record No. 1. 


At a special Term of County Court held at the house of F. 
L. Roper, in Beatrice, Gage County, N. T. on the second day 
of August, 1862, there were present County Commissioners J. B. 
Mattingly, Fordyce Roper and William Tyler. 

Ordered 

That E. B. Hendee be allowed Twenty & 10/100 Dollars for 
services in the case of the Territory of Nebraska vs Wellman 
et als. 

That H. M. Reynolds be allowed Ten Dollars for Possee Com. 
and Guard in the case of the Territory of Nebraska vs Wellman 
et als. 

That H. M. Wickham be allowed Twelve & 60/100 Dollars 
for services in the case of Territory of Nebraska vs Wellman 
et als. 

That R. C. Davis be allowed Six Dollars for Services in the 
case of Territory of Nebraska vs. Wellman et als. 

That D. Jimison be allowed Eight Dollars for Services in the 
case of Territory of Nebraska vs Wellman et als. 

That F. Roper be allowed One & 50/100 Dollars for use of 
horse in case of Territory of Nebraska vs Wellman et als. 

That E. C. Austin be allowed One & 50/100 Dollars for use 
of horse in case of Territory of Nebraska vs Wellman et als. 








by 

















Reck Creek Ranch 

On Oregon Trail 

Tefferson County Nebraska “A 
Where Bill Hickok CWild Bin) killed ~ 
David C.M*Canles, James\Woods and JamesGordon, 
Jul 


12,1861, Sketch madetb 
Willian Monroe MmitCanltes,33%3 Belie Fontaine Ave 
KanesasCity, Mo ,»at the age of 78 years, inOct. 1925. 


Rock Creek Ranch, Oregon Trail, July 


2, 1861 
William Monroe McCanles 


1 Drawn 
at age of 76 years. 
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THE ONLY LIVING EYE 
WITNESS 


Story of Events as He Saw Them 66 Years Ago 


This story is by William Monroe McCanles, an eye witness who 
was standing by. 

My father, David C. McCanles, left North Carolina in March, 
1859, his destination being Pike’s Peak. This was during the 
gold excitement in Colorado. He came to Leavenworth, Kansas, 
and outfitted for a trip across the plains. He got as far as 
Rock Creek, Nebraska Territory, and having met several parties 
returning from Pike’s Peak with such discouraging stories about 
the gold prospects there, he stopped at Rock Creek and bought 
of Newton Glenn the only ranch on the creek at that time. This 
was on the west side of the creek, and was the overland mail 
and stage station on the Oregon Trail at that time. During 
the summer of 1859 my father built a ranch house on the east 
side of the creek, dug a well and found plenty of water. There 
was no water to be had at the west ranch, excepting the creek 
water. Also, during this summer, he built a toll bridge across 
the creek, which was quite an undertaking, for it was the first 
bridge along the line and a great help to travelers on the Over- 
land Trail. He built the house on the east side to house his 
brother, J. L. McCanless, who had concluded to come wesi, and 
in the latter part of August of that year, his brother and family 
with my father’s family, his nephew, James Woods, and Billie 
Hughes, an orphan boy, left North Carolina for Nebraska 
Territory. We came by railroad, steamboat and ox teams, and 
landed at Rock Creek about the 20th of September, 1859. 

My uncle took up his abode in the east ranch house. Billie 
Hughes died with typhoid fever that fall. My uncle lived in this 
house until the spring of 1860 when he moved down to the ranch 
on the Little Blue river near the mouth of Rock Creek. Father 
then built a barn and a bunk house on the east side and rented 
that station to Russell, Majors and Waddell, who operated the 
Overland Stage and Pony Express to California, and they took 
charge and furnished their own station keeper and stock tenders. 

Early in the spring of 1861 father sold the west ranch to a 
couple of Germans, Hagenstein and Wolfe. The summer of 
1860 was a very dry year and my uncle became somewhat dis- 
satisfied with the conditions, so he picked up and moved down 
towards Nebraska City, and took up land in Johnson County, 
Nebraska. Now, after father sold the west ranch, he moved 
to the ranch on the Blue. We had a good lot of cattle and horses 
and a lot of work oxen. We kept several hired men and were 
doing a regular ranch business. We furnished the hay for both 
of the ranches on Rock Creek. The Stage Company had at this 
time a man named H. Wellman and his wife as station keeper 
and Dock Brink as stock tender. 


4 
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Early in the spring of 1861 the Stage Company sent James 
B. Hickok to the Rock Creek Station as assistant stock tender. 
Jim claimed to be a South Carolinian and father and he became 
quite cronies, both being from the south The Wellmans and 
father were not quite so friendly. They were too slow with 
their payments. About the first days of July, 1861, Wellman 
and I went to Brownville, after a load of supplies for the station 
and some for father. We were gone about ten days, as it was 


100 miles to Brownville, on the Missouri river. We got home 
about four o'clock July 12th. 

There was a little ranch upon the road southeast of the 
Station, kept by Jack Nye When we got to the Station I saw 


some horses hitched up at Nye’s and I thought I recognized them 
as some of ours, so I ran up to Nye’s and found father, Woods 
and Gordon there. Father seemed glad to see me, and wanted 
to know if Wellman had treated me right while we were gone 
and I told him that Wellman had treated me well. Then we all 
came back to the Station. 

Father and | stopped at the house and Woods and Gordon 


went on down to the barn. Father went to the kitchen door 
and asked tor Wellman. Mrs. Wellman came to the door and 
father asked her if Wellman was in the house and she said he 
was. Father said “tell him to come out’’ and she said ‘‘what 
do you want with him?” Father said “‘l want to settle with him.” 
She said ‘‘He’'ll not come out.’ Father said, “send him out or 
I'll come in and drag him out.” 

Now to make this more plain to the reader,—while Wellman 


and I were gone to Brownville,—father and Mrs. Wellman had 
some words, or a quarrel over the affairs at the ranch and Mrs. 
Wellman had told father when Mr. Wellman came home he 
would settle with father for his impudence and that is why 
father made the remark that he wanted to settle with him 

Now, when father made the threat that he “would come in 


and drag him out,’’ Jim (or Bill) Hickok stepped to the door 
and stood by Mrs. Wellman Father looked him in the face 
and said. “Jim, haven't we been friends all the time?’ Jim said 
“Yes” Father said ‘“‘are we friends now?"’ and Jim said “Yes.” 
Father said, “‘Will you hand me a drink of water,’ and Jim 
turned around to the water bucket and brought a_ dipper of 


water and handed it to him Father drank the water and handed 
the dipper back, and as he handed the dipper back he saw some- 
thing take place inside that was threatening or dangerous Any- 
way he stepped quickly from the kitchen door to the front door, 
about ten feet north of the kitchen door, and stepped up on the 
step and said, ‘‘Now, Jim, if you have anything against me, come 
out and fight me fair.” Just as he uttered these words the gun 
cracked and he fell flat on his back. He raised himself up to 
almost a sitting position and took one last look at me, then fell 
back dead. 

Now Woods and Gordon heard the shout and came running up 
unarmed to the door, and just them Jim appeared at the door 


with a Colt’s Navy revolve: He fired two shots at Woods, and 
Woods ran around the house to the north. Gordon broke and 
ran. Jim ran out of the door and fired two shots at him and 


wounded him. Just as Jim ran out of the door Wellman came 
out with a hoe and ran after Woods who had run around the 
house, and hit Woods on the head with the hoe and finished him. 


ary 





William Monroe McCanles, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Then Wellman came running around the house where I was 
standing and struck at me with the hoe and he yelled out “‘let’s 
kill them all.’" I dodged the lick and ran. I outran him to a 
ravine shelter south of the house and stopped there. Mrs. Well- 
man stood in the door clapping her hands and yelling ‘kill him, 
kill him, kill him.” 

Father was shot from behind a calico curtain that divided 
the log house into two rooms, and was shot with a rifle that be- 
longed to himself. He had loaned the gun to the Station keeper 
for their protection in case of trouble with the many hard char- 
acters that were traveling the trail. There were but four pieces 
of fire arms on the ground at this time, my small double barrelled 
shot gun, small, or boy's size, with one barrel loaded; father's 
rifle that was kept in the house; a Colt’s Navy six shooter that 
was in the house and a double barrelled shot gun that Dock 
Brink kept at the barn loaded with buck shot. 

Now, to bear me out that Woods and Gordon were not armed 
when they ran up to the door: if either or both of them had 
been armed they surely would have had their revolvers in hand, 
and while Jim was shooting Woods don't you think one or the 
other of them would have done some shooting? Do you think 
that if Woods had been armed he would have let Wellman knock 
him in the head without trying to defend himseit? 

Now, for more evidence that Gordon was not armed: Gordon 
kept a blood hound that usually followed him where he went. 
This dog was with him at the barn when the fracas began After 
Gordon had made his getaway, being wounded, the station out- 
fit put this dog on his trail and the dog trailed him down the 
creek and brought him to bay about 80 rods down the creek. 
When the bunch caught up, the dog was fighting Gordon, and 
Gordon was warding him off with a stick. Gordon was finished 
with a load of buck shot Now, if Gordon had been armed don’t 
you think he would have killed the dog? 

All of the sensational writers have had those men loaded 
down with Knives and firearms. When I made my escape from 
Wellman | ran three miles to the ranch and broke the news to 
my mother. One of our hands hitched up a team and took 
mother and the other children up to the Station. I was so ex- 
hausted with my getaway that I remained at the ranch, or home 
place. 

I went up to the Station the next morning. There was quite 
a crowd there that had gathered from twenty-five to thirty miles 
up and down the Oregon Trail. The first thing I saw when ! 
got near the Station was a crowd of men burying Gordon. They 
had brought his remains from down the creek up near the station 
and had dug a grave on a little knoll and put him in, boots and 
all, wrapped in a blanket. They made a rude box for father 
and Woods and buried them in the same box in the hill south of 
the station, by the grave of Billie Hugh: Their bones lay the 
for twenty years. Then I moved them to Fairbury Cemetery 
about seven miles west of Rock Creek 

After the killing my uncle, J. L. McCanles, organized a crowd 
over in Johnson county and came over and arrested Hickok. 
Wellman and Dock Brink and took them before a Justice of 
the Peace at Beatrice, Nebraska, and they had a preliminary 
trial before old Pap Towle, an aged Justice and were acquitted. 
The county was not organized at that time and the trials were 
crude, merely sham trials 
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My uncle then bundled us up and moved everything moveable 
over to Johnson county where he disposed of the stock and other 
property. Mother lived there until the spring of 1862, then 
moved back to the ranch on the Blue river. We surely went 
through some trying times. We had to run from the Indians 
several times. Went through all kinds of hardships, but mother 
kept her five children born in North Carolina, and one that was 
born in Nebraska, all together and ‘they are all still alive, but 
she is dead. Died at the ripe old age of seventy-five years. Her 
remains rest by father’s at Fairbury, Nebraska. My uncle moved 
to Colorado in 1863 and he became very wealthy and quite 
prominent. He was a representative and Senator in the state 
legislature. He laid out the town of Florence, Colorado. Oil 
was discovered on his land. He died at the age of 86 years. 

I lost track of Jim, (or Bill) Hickok after this episode, and 
did not hear of him again until 1870. He was in Junction City, 
Kansas, that summer. Next he was in Abilene, Kansas, then 
Dodge City, Kansas; Denver, Colorado; Cheyenne, Wyoming; 
and Deadwood, South Dakota. If Jim ever killed one man out- 
right who had an equal chance for his life, I would like to have 
the evidence, and not fiction. 

My father was no killer, horse thief, desperado, nor anything 
of the kind. We trace the family back to 1770 and there have 
never been any of our ancestors found hanging on a limb, so 
far. 

This is written by 

William Monroe McCanles, 
3343 Bellefontaine Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
October, 1925; at the age of 76 years. 


PHIL DAWSON WRITES 


Relates Conversation with R. Shibley and Corrects 
Untrue Statements 


Endicott, Nebraska, 
January 26, 1927. 
Supt. Addison E. Sheldon: 

Mr. Geo. Hansen of Fairbury, now in Beverly Hills, Calif., 
wrote me asking me to write you in regard to the photo of Rock 
Creek Station taken about 1885 and a copy of which Mr. John- 
ston, the photographer at Fairbury has sent you. This is a view 
of the south side. The roof of the main building had been torn 
or blown off and the building was not in use for living purposes. 
I saw this myself about that time when Mr. Peterson used it for 
corn. Mr. Peterson’s two boys, George and Frank are shown 
sitting at each end in the picture, the second from the left is 
John Steinmetz, who had the original copy of this picture and 
lent it to me. The other is Oliver Stonehocker, a boy from Endi- 
cott, I knew him well. Mr. Hansen, also asked me to write you 
in regard to my conversation with Mr. R. Shibley of Marysville, 
Kansas in 1923. 
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Mr. Shibley was past eighty then and there. He expressed 
his desire to correct some history in regard to Rock Creek Station 
and the McCanles boys. He had read Hough’s book giving 
erroneous location of Rock Creek Station, also of killing of so 
many of McCanles gang and wished to correct the statement 
that McCanleses were bad men, as he had worked for them for 
several months caring for stock and with their hay and crops 
and had found D. C. McCanles, with whom he lived, a congenial 
fellow and his dealings were pleasant with him and during that 
time neither saw nor heard any scenes or words that would lead 
him to think otherwise of him. Mr. Shibley owned the land 
between the present town of Marysville, Kansas, and the Blue 
River west of town. His old homestead was the first house near 
the bridge on the south side. He owned this until his death. 

He was a fine old man and well respected and it was the con- 
versation with him that inspired me to get the true story from 
Monroe McCanles. Mr. Hansen infers it is Mr. R. Shibley that 
is referred to, whom Wild Bill quoted as ‘“‘having been drug by 
saddle horse’ at hands of McCanles. No doubt this is the same 
party. I hope this answers Mr. Hansen’s request. 

Respectfully, 
Phil Dawson. 





A SKETCH OF GEORGE W. HANSEN 


(By Charles B. Letton) 
(Former Justice Nebraska Supreme Court. At present Clerk 
Nebraska Supreme Court.) 

A few words concerning the author of the following article 
may be of interest as giving the present generation a glimpse 
of life in southeastern Nebraska over fifty years ago. 

George W. Hansen is an old resident of Nebraska. His early 
schooling was at his home at. Brodhead, Wisconsin. Afterwards 
he attended Oberlin College at Oberlin, Ohio. He reached Brown- 
ville, Nebraska, on June 10, 1868. This was his 20th birthday. 
He came by steamer from Kansas City, Missouri, to which place 
he had returned after several journeys in Iowa and Kansas. 
The steamer trip took five days on account of the necessity of 
avoiding snags, getting off sandbars, stopping for fuel, and 
other ordinary incidents of steamboat navigation on the Missouri 
River in those days. After two years of teaching in the country 
near Brownville, he walked over one hundred miles to the new 
town of Fairbury where his brother Harry, a printer, had gone 
to set the type for and print the first number of the Fairbury 
Gazette, afterwards published by Cross & Hansen. 

Soon after he arrived at Fairbury he walked to Junction City, 
Kansas, where, at the U. S. Land Office, he selected a homestead 
in Republic county, Kansas. In all he had walked over 550 miles 
before he was able to provide himself with other means of loco- 
motion. 

He taught the school at Fairbury in 1871-1872 where he con- 
stituted the entire teaching force. In the spring vacation, hav- 
ing a good knowledge of bookkeeping he was employed by the 
county commissioners of Jefferson county to make an account- 
ing and report of a long-standing controversy with the new 
county of Thayer. These two counties had previously formed 
one county under the name of Jefferson county, and had been 
divided by the legislature. The officers were in dispute as to the 
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apportionment of revenue and the division of property. He made 
his report to the County Board and was at once engaged to adjust 
the dispute. He rode his pony to Hebron, the new county seat, 
settled the matter with the officers of Thayer county, received 
county warrants for $2,469, and returned to receive the muni- 
ficent compensation of $9.00 for investigation of the books, and 
making the report, and $14 hotel expenses, pony hire, adjustment 
of the dispute, and collection of the amount due. 

Afterwards Mr. Hansen became successively cashier and presi- 
dent of the Harbine Bank of Fairbury. He occupied the latter 
position for thirty-four years and is now chairman of the Board 
of Directors, of which Board he has been a member for forty- 
five years. He is the sole survivor of the members of the original 
Board. 

Mr. Hansen has always taken a deep interest in the early 
history of Nebraska. He has been a director of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society. He is the author of several papers 
treating of local history. He is still hale and hearty. He spends 
his time mainly in travel and in visiting his son and daughter 
who live, respectively, in Tulsa, Oklahoma and Beverly Hills, 
California. He has lived a busy and useful life and is enjoying 
his well-earned leisure among his books and with his many 
friends. 





DESCRIPTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF “WILD BILL.” 
(By Addison E. Sheldon) 
Advertiser (Nebraska) Brownville July 25, 1861, the first 
newspaper account so far as known. Reprinted in Nebraska City 
News a few days later. See page 92 for full text. 





Andreas, A. T. History of the State of Nebraska. The West- 
ern Historical Company. Chicago, 1882. 

This is a large volume of 1506 pages. The first attempt at 
a general history of Nebraska. It contains histories of organized 
counties of Nebraska at that time. These histories apparently 
are written by local people, among them one of Jefferson county. 
Its account of the Rock Creek Station fight is as follows: 

“James B. Hickok (Wild Bill), a native of Illinois, came first 
into prominent notice by his memorable fight at Rock Creek, in 
Jefferson County. 

“One of his biographers says of him in the preface to his 
history. ‘Wild Bill as a frontier character of the daring, cunning 
and honorable class stands alone, without a prototype: his 
originality is as conspicuous as his remarkable escapes. He was 
desperate without being a desperado; a fighter without that dis- 
position which invites danger or craves the excitement of the 
encounter. He killed many men, but in every case it was in self- 
defense or in the prosecution of a duty which he deemed justi- 
fiable. Wild Bill was a necessary character in the Far West 
during the period which marked his career. He was essentially 
a civilizer in the sense of a vigilance posse. The law and order 
class found in him an effective agent for the correction of the 
lawless; it was fighting the desperate with one of their kind, and 
Bill had the cunning to remain on the side of society to always 
flank his enemies.” 

“Perhaps most of this is true, but if the biographer knew 
that the first noted incident, namely the fight et Rock Creek, was 
basely exaggerated, he would have been less enthusiastic in his 
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preface. From the fact that this incident is so far from being 
correct, the citizens of Jefferson are inclined to look upon all the 
facts given as exaggerations, and many as entire fiction. This 
biography states that Wild Bill killed eight men at Rock Creek, 
but after a most thorough examination we find that he only 
killed three, and in a manner that did not display bravery or 
courage but simply skill in the use of firearms. 

“The facts are these, which we have from S. J. Alexander, 
Secretary of State, and Hon. D. C. Jenkins, who arrived at the 
ranch within two hours after the fight and before the bodies 
were removed, and from many others and reports of Wild Bill's 
trial: 

“Wild Bill up to this time, 1861, known only as Jim Hickok, 
was tending stock for the Ben Halliday Stage Company at Rock 
Creek station. J. MecCaulas, an early settler in Jefferson, did 
not have an enviable reputation, but his sons, still living in the 
same community, are very highly respected. McCaulas was a 
Southern sympathizer and was raising a company to go South. 
He came to Wild Bill and tried to persuade him to join and turn 
over the stage company’s stock, and on his refusal McCaulas 
threatened to kill him and take the stock. 

“In the afternoon of the same day McCaulas returned, ac- 
companied by three men. Bill, knowing the desperate character 
of McCaulas, comprehended the situation and prepared for it. 
Before the party arrived, Bill went into the main part of the 
house, which was divided into two compartments by a _ calico 
partition, with two doors, one opening into a kitchen and the 
other outdoors. Taking his rifle and navy revolvers he got be- 
hind the calico screen, where he could see who entered the other 
apartment without being seen. As McCaulas appeared at the 
outside entrance, Bill took deliberate aim with his rifie and shot 
him. Two of the other men came in through the kitchen door 
just as Bill stepped from behind his screen, and being an expert 
marksman and prepared, two well directed shots from his navv 
revolver brought them to the floor, where the three soon expired. 
The fourth man, discovering the situation through the window, 
took to his heels and made good his escape, but was followed 
some distance. 

“These are the facts that we have been able to gather from 
the scene of the disaster. There were surely no great display of 
courage, but considerable skill in the use of arms. He was tried 
at Beatrice, Gage County. His plea was self-defense, and no one 
appearing against him he was released. It is evident that the 
design of the men was to take his life or it is most probable, that 
the man that escaped, would have appeared at the trial. 

“The log house on Rock Creek, where this fatal encounter 
occurred can still be seen. It is situated about two miles east of 
Endicott, in Jefferson County, on the line of the Republican River 
Branch of the Burlington & Missouri Railroad.” 

Buel, J. W. Heroes of the Plains. N. D. Thompson & Company, 

New York, 1882. 

This book of 548 pages devotes the first 221 pages to the life 
of Wild Bill. The writer says in his preface, ‘I was fortunate in 
securing Wild Bill’s diary from his widow Mrs. Agnes Lake 
Hickok, of Cincinnati, from which I have drawn my facts con- 
cerning him, that there might be no mistakes or omissions in 
recounting the marvelous exploits of his life in this publication.” 

This book contains the familiar story, regardless of truth, 
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of the Rock Creek Station fight where Wild Bill fought ten of 
the McCanles gang single handed. To prove the story a colored 
picture is given of an interior with Wild Bill slaughtering the 
McCanles Gang as they rush upon him. The book contains the 
story of Wild Bill’s death and hanging of Jack McCall, his 
assassin. 
Buntline, Ned. Buffalo Bill; or, The Scouts of the Plains. 
A play given on the stage in New York City in 1873-76. Also 
a similar play by the same author: “Scouts of the Prairie.” 
Cast of Characters: 


Buffalo Bill ’ naa : W. F. Cody 
Texas Jack.......... ” A ...J. B. Omohundro 
Wild Bill. cause Ea ES ..J. B. Hickok 
Pale Dover (Wife of Texas Jack) pas ....Mlle. Morlacchi 
Jim Daws (a renegade horse-thief) Frank Mordaunt 
Aunt Annie Carter a Miss Jennie Fisher 
Ella cee é ........Miss Lizzie Safford 
Lotta ’ a ; we * .......Miss Eliza Hudson 
Uncle Henry Carter, a friend of the Scouts. J. V. Arlington 
Nick Blunder, with song and dance.............. .......Walter Fletcher 
Tom Doggeit, in cahoot with Daws............... W. S. McEvoy 
Ebenezer Longlank, Gov't peace Commissioner............A. Johnson 
Tall Oak, a Kiowa, but on the square..... PEO a a W. A. Reid 
Big Thunder, a Comanche Chief..................- Leccnes ..B. Meredith 
Bear Claw, Comanche Brave.............. ee ee 


Raven Feather : ta a ectetitalonel J. W. Buck 
Buntline, Ned. Buffalo Bill. International Book Company, New 
York. No date but probably in the seventies. 

This book is a typical blood and thunder western novel, with 
no pretense at telling the truth. Among its characters are Wild 
Bill, Tutt, Jake McKandlas. with the usual dressing of Indian 
fights and impossible rescues. 

Burke, John M. Buffalo Bill, From Prairie to Palace, published 
“With the Authority of General W. F. Cody.” Rand, Me- 
Nally & Company. Chicago, 1893. 

The author of this book of 270 pages was associated with 
Buffalo Bill on the plains and in the show business and was a 
wellknown character in Nebraska. A portrait and brief sketch 
of Wild Bill occupy two pages (161-62). His sketch does not 
mention the McCanles tragedy, but does mention Wild Bill’s 
friendship for Buffalo Bill and his taking part with the latter 
in the show business. ‘“‘A dead shot, an enemy to fear, Wild 
Bill was as brave as a lion and as tender hearted as a woman, 
and he will go down in history as a true hero of the border.” 
Cody, Louisa Frederici. (Mrs. W. F.) Memories of Buffalo Bill 

by his wife. D. Appleton & Co. New York, 1920. 

A book of 325 pages. Only reference to Wild Bill is a story 
(pages 88-89) in which Buffalo Bill asked his wife to dance with 
Wild Bill with the following words: ‘‘Remember how I told 
about the man who had protected me when the bull-whackers 
of the wagon train had made up their minds to make my life 
miserable? If you remember that, you'll also remember the fact 
that the man who came to my assistance was Wild Bill Hickok. 
When I saw him today, he asked for a dance with you. Could [ 
—or should I—have said ‘no’?’’ 





Cody, W. F. Story of the Wild West. No publisher given, 1888. 
This book of 766 pages, with many illustrations, is evidently 
the work of some literary colleague, since its literary style is 
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quite beyond the powers of its advertized author. Reference is 
made to “My old friend, Wild Bill, who was on the point of 
departing for Rolla, Missouri, to assume the position of wagon 
master of a government train. At his request to join him as an 
assistant I cheerfully accepted and went to Rolla where we 
loaded a number of wagons with government freight and drove 
them to Springfield.’” (This was in 1861). The story of Wild 
Bill killing Dave Tutt follows. A portrait of Wild Bill is given 
at page 476, and an account of meeting Wild Bill in a con- 
federate uniform inside the Rebel lines. 

Cody, W. F. Heroes of the Plains. Historical Publishing Com- 

pany. Philadelphia, 1891. 

This book of 766 pages is apparently the same book as the 
Story of the Wild West, dressed up with a new title, but having 
the same text, the same illustrations and the same references 
to Wild Bill. 

Cooper, Frank C. Stirring Lives of Buffalo Bill and Pawnee Bill. 
S. L. Parsons & Company. New York, 1912. 

Mr. Cooper in his preface dated Cleveland, July 4, 1912, states 
that he was associated for many years with the frontiersmen 
he describes. 

He devotes six pages to Wild Bill Hickok, giving a group 
picture of Texas Jack, Wild Bill and Buffalo Bill as they appeared 
in their younger days. His account of the McCanles fight is brief 
and as accurate as the other contemporary accounts. It reads 
as follows: 

“Probably his most noted battle was a single-handed one 
against Jacob McCandles and a gang of nine men while riding 
the pony express in western Kansas in 1861. He was armed 
with two Colts revolvers. When he halted at Rock Creek relay 
station, he found the stock-tender had been killed. As he ap- 
proached, the latter’s wife yelled: ‘‘My God: Bill McCandless 
and his men done this.”’ 

“The bandits had been laying a trap to kill Hickok. Rush- 
ing to the door to remount, he saw several heads pop out of the 
grass, a bullet striking the door knob. Jumped back and telling 
the woman to escape, he was fortunate to find a loaded rifle left 
by the husband. 

“There was some raillery and some badinage between him and 
McCandless of a defiant nature, when McCandless and his nine 
men arose and charged for the door. ‘Wild Bill’’ had often told 
his friend, Will Cody, that in an affair of this kind always get 
the leader, if you can, and this he did in this instance. He 
fired straight at McCandless, the bullet catching him in the heart, 
and he dropped instantly. By this time the desperadoes were 
close upon the cabin. Jumping aside he emptied the revolvers 
at the charging men. Four men fell dead beside McCandless. Al- 
though wounded with buckshot and bullet, he fought on. The 
cabin was filled with smoke. Everyone he struck he knew was 
an enemy! With his faithful bowie knife he never faltered, 
until a!l was calm and still. Bleeding from everywhere, he felt 
around the walls to steady himself to the door, then crawled to 
the well, and drank from the bucket of water which had been 
freshly drawn on his arrival; then he fell into a faint. 

“Hickok was wounded by three bullets, eleven buckshot, and 
was cut in thirteen places. 

“It was fully six months before ‘‘Wild Bill’’ fully recovered 
from the results of what was one of the most thrilling exploits 
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in border-story, one that is well authenticated—that ‘‘Wild Bill” 

Hickok, in single-handed conflict, killed ten men—men of des- 

perate character, men who were only duplicates of thousands of 

others met with in Wm. F. Cody’s experiences in his early life on 

the plains.” 

Coursey, O. W. Wild Bill. Educator Supply Company. Mitchell, 
S. D. 1924. 

This little book of eighty pages is reprinted from articles in 
the Sioux Falls Daily Argus Leader. It is evidently an attempt 
by a newspaper writer to put together tales about Wild Bill 
compiled from various sources. It bears evidence of using some 
of the other books referred to in this bibliography. The writer 
has the advantage of using the account given by William E. Con- 
nelley, Secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society, correct- 
ing the absurdities and mendacities of other accounts. 

Custer, Elizabeth B. Following the Guidon. Harper & Bros. 
New York, 1890, 

A brief chapter of twenty pages headed ‘Wild Bill as a Magis- 
trate’’, contained in this book of 341 pages, gives a story of Wild 
Bill at Leavenworth in 1868: 

“Wild Bill and General Custer were fast friends, having faced 
danger together many times. Physically, he was a delight to 
look upon. Tall, lithe, and free in every motion, he rode and 
walked as if every muscle was perfection, and the careless swing 
of his body as he moved seemed perfectly in keeping with the 
man, the country, the time in which he lived. I do not recall 
anything finer in the way of physical perfection than Wild Bill 
when he swung himself lightly from his saddle, and with grace- 
ful, swaying step, squarely set shoulders and well poised head, 
approached our tent for orders. He was rather fantastically clad, 
of course, but all that seemed perfectly in keeping with the time 
and place. He did not make an armory of his waist, but carried 
two pistols. He wore top-boots, riding breeches, and dark-blue 
flannel shirt, with scarlet set in the front. A loose neck-hand- 
kerchief left his fine firm throat free. I do not at all remember 
his features, but the frank manly expression of his fearless eyes 
and his courteous manner gave one a feeling of confidence in 
his word and in his undaunted courage.” 

Custer, General George A. My Life on the Plains. Sheldon & 

Company. New York, 1876. 

This is a book of 256 pages, the last literary work of General 
Custer before starting on the campaign which ended on the Custer 
Battlefield. Gen. Custer describes Wild Bill at the period of his 
campaign against the Cheyenne and Kiowa in 1868, as follows: 

‘Among the white scouts were numbered some of the most 
noted of their class. The most prominent man among them was 
“Wild Bill.’"’ whose highly varied career was made the subject 
of an illustrated sketch in one of the popular monthly periodicals 
a few years ago. ‘Wild Bill’’ was a strange character, just the 
one which a novelist might gloat over. He was a Plainsman 
in every sense of the word, yet unlike any other of his class. 
In person he was about six feet one in height, straight as the 
straightest of the warriors whose implacable foe he was: broad 
shoulders, well-formed chest and limbs, and a face strikingly 
handsome; a sharp, clear, blue eye, which stared you straight 
in the face when in conversation; a finely-shaped nose, inclined 
to be acquiline; a well-turned mouth, with lips only partially 
concealed by a handsome moustache. His hair and complexion 
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were those of the perfect blond. The former was worn in uncut 
ringlets falling carelessly over his powerfully formed shoulders. 
Add to this figure a costume blending the immaculate neatness 
of the dandy with the extravagant taste and style of the frontiers- 
man, and you have Wild Bill, then as now the most famous scout 
on the Plains. 

“Whether on foot or on horseback, he was one of the most 
perfect types of physical manhood I ever saw. Of his courage 
there could be no question; it had been brought to the test on too 
many occasions to admit of a doubt. His skill in the use of the 
rifle and pistol was unerring; while his deportment was exactly 
the opposite of what might be expected from a man of his sur- 
roundings. It was entirely free from all bluster or bravado. He 
seldom spoke of himself unless requested to do so. His conver- 
sation, strange to say, never bordered either on the vulgar or 
blasphemous. His influence among the frontiersmen was un- 
bounded; his word was law; and many are the personal quarrels 
and disturbances which he has checked among his comrades by 
his simple announcement that “this has gone far enough,’’ if 
need be followed by the ominous warning that when persisted in 
or renewed the quarreller ‘“‘must settle it with me.’’ ‘‘Wild Bill’’ 
is anything but a quarrelsome man; yet no one but himself can 
enumerate the many conflicts in which he has been engaged, and 
which have almost invariably resulted in the death of his ad- 
varsary. I have a personal knowledge of at least half a dozen 
men whom he has at various times killed one of these being 
at the time a member of my command. Others have been severely 
wounded, yet he always escapes unhurt. 

On the Plains every man openly carries his belt with its in- 
variable appendages, knife and revolver, often two of the latter. 
Wild Bill always carried two handsome ivory-handled revolvers 
of the large size; he was never seen without them. Where this 
is the common custom, brawls or personal difficulties are seldom 
if ever settled by blows. The quarrel is not from a word to a 
blow, but from a word to the revolver, and he who can draw 
and fire first is the best man. No civil law reaches him; none 
is applied for. In fact there is no law recognized beyond the 
frontier but that of ‘“‘might makes right.’’ Should death result 
from the quarrel, as it usually does, no coroner's jury is im- 
panelled to learn the cause of death, and the survivor is not 
arrested. But instead of these old-fashioned proceedings, a meet- 
ing of citizens takes place, the survivor is requested to be pres- 
ent when the circumstances of the homicide are inquired into, 
and the unfailing verdict of ‘justifiable,’ ‘‘selfdefense,” etc., is 
pronounced, and the law stands vindicated. That justice is often 
deprived of a victim there is not a doubt. Yet in all of the 
many affairs of this kind in which ‘‘Wild Bill’ has performed a 
part, and which have come to my knowledge, there is not a single 
instance in which the verdict of twelve fair-minded men would 
not be pronounced in his favor. That the even tenor of his way 
continues to be disturbed by little events of this description may 
be inferred from an item which has been floating lately through 
the columns of the press, and which states that “the funeral of 
‘Jim Bludso,’ who was killed the other day by ‘Wild Bill’, took 
place to-day.’ It then adds: ‘‘The funeral expenses were borne 
by ‘Wild Bill.’’’ What could be more thoughtful than this? 
Not only to send a fellow mortal out of the world, but to pay 
the expenses of the transit. Guerrier, the half-breed, also ac- 
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companied the expedition as guide and interpreter.”’ 

Dawson, Chas. Pioneer Tales of the Oregon Trail. Crane & 
Company. Topeka, 1912. 

This book contains 488 pages, most of it relating to Jefferson 
county, Nebraska and its early period. The author gives a brief 
biography and portrait of Wild Bill, (pages 178-184). He also 
gives a biography of David Colbert McCanles and an account of 
the Wild Bill-McCanles tragedy (pages 209-224). Mr. Dawson 
was apparently the first writer to put in book form a correct ac- 
count of Rock Creek Station Fight. 

Hart, W. S. “Wild Bill Hickok.” 

A motion picture. Referred to by Wilstach. Date not given, 
but probably since 1920. 

Helvey, Frank. Experiences on the Frontier. Nebraska Pioneer 
Reminiscences. ‘Issued by the Nebraska Society Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, 1916’ The Torch Press, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. ; 

Mr. Helvey’s reminiscences cover pages 152-54. His father 
crossed the Missouri river at Nebraska City in 1846, and built 
a ranch in 1859 on the Oregon Trail at Little Sandy Creek. His 
father entered this land in 1861, being the first land taken in 
Jefferson county. Mr. Helvey states: “IT spent about nine 
years freighting across the plains from Atchison, Leavenworth, 
St. Joseph, and Nebraska City to Denver, hauling government 
supplies to Ft. Laramie. In 1863-64 I served as substitute stage 
driver, messenger, or pony express rider. I have met at some 
time or another nearly every noted character or “bad man” 
that passed up and down the trail. I met Wild Bill for the first 
time at Rock Creek Ranch. I met him often after the killing 
of McCanles, and helped bury the dead. Wild Bill was a re- 
markable man, unexcelled as a shot, hard to get acquainted with. 
Lyman, or Jack, Slade was considered the worst man-killer on 
the plains.” 

Hooker, William Francis. The Prairie Schooner. Saul Brothers. 
Chicago, 1918. , 

This book is written by a frontiersman and tells with much 
accuracy in its one hundred and fifty-six pages some of the in- 
cidents the writer knew in the plains region. Five pages only 
are given under the title ‘‘Bill Hickok, City Marshal’’. 

“Wild Bill’’ Hickok was perhaps the best known “character” 
in Cheyenne in the 70’s. He, too, was a ministerial-looking per- 
son, but was not a confidence operator. He was just a plain 
gambler, and not a very good one, but he managed to escape 
the halter every time he put a notch in his gun. “Bill’’ killed 
no one in Cheyenne; in fact, his days there were quiet and prosy. 
His killings were all done in Kansas at the time the K. P. was 
being built from the Missouri to Denver. When in Cheyenne 
he was on his last legs—had begun, as they say nowadays, to 
slow up. Nevertheless, he was feared by a great many owing 
to his reputation, although among certain classes it was gen- 
erally understood that he had lost his nerve. This was demon- 
strated while the Black Hills excitement was at its height. 
“Bill’”’ was more than six feet tall, straight and thin. He carried 
two big revolvers in his belt and they protruded sometimes from 
the side of his long broadcloth coat. He also carried a bowie 
knife. But for all this and his reputation, he weakened one 
night when an undersized little California buccaro challenged 
him to walk into the street and fight a duel at twenty paces. 
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“Bill” laid down, saying his eyes had gone back on him and that 

his shooting days were over. 

“Shortly after this incident the Cheyenne authorities decided 
to rid the town of a few of the worst criminals, so they tacked 
a notice on telegraph poles containing a list of a dozen or more 
names of men, headed by “Wild Bill,” giving them twenty-four 
hours’ time to get out of town. When “Bill” saw the notice he 
smiled, and with his bowie knife cut the notice into ribbons, 
and he stayed until he got ready to leave some months later. 
He went to Custer City, then to Deadwood, where he met his 
death at the hands of an avenger, who shot him in the back as 
he sat in a poker game.”’ 

Hough, Emerson. The Story of the Outlaw. Grosset & Dunlap, 
New York, 1905. 

Chapter XII of this book is entitled Wild Bill Hickok. It 
tells the story of the McCanles fight very much as told in the 
original Harper’s Monthly Magazine—without any regard for the 
truth. 

Ingraham, Prentiss. Wild Bill, The Pistol Dead Shot; or, Dag- 
ger Don’s Double. Beadle’s Dime Library No. 168. Janu- 
ary 11, 1882. Cited by Wilstach. 

Kansas Historical Society Collections Vol. 5. 1891-96. p. 485. 
“Apr. 21" (1858)—*“Officers of Monticello township, in 
Johnson county”’—dJ. B. Hickok, as constable.” 

Ibid Vol. IX. 1905-6. p. 532 City Marshal of Abilene. 

Ibid Vol. XI. 1909-10. P. 579. A scout and marshal of Hays 
City. p. 290. At Ellsworth. p. 579. In danger of assassina- 
tion by soldiers at Ft. Hays. 

Ibid Vol. XIII. 1913-14. Reminiscences of Louis Charles Laurent 
of Denver, Colo. p. 369 (Clever Story) Removing gnat from 
eye of Wild Bill. 

Ibid Vol XV. 1919-22 p. 539. “Wild Bill.”’ at Hays, ‘who was 
one of the finest gentlemen I met on the plains.” (Scout 
Sigmund Shlesinger.) 

Ibid Vol. XVI. 1923-25. p. 478. Mentioned. 

Lewis, Alfred Henry. The Sunset Trail. 1922 Quoted by Wil- 
stach, p. 229. 

Little, E. C. (Kansas City) A Son of the Border. Everybody's 
Magazine, June, 1901. Cited by Wilstach. 

Nichols, George Ward. Wild Bill. Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 
New York, February, 1867. 

This account, purporting to be an interview with Wild Bill, 
and witnessed by other reliable authorities, seems to be the source 
of information, or nucleus, for the vast amount of exaggerations 
and imagined impossibilities claiming to be the true life and 
experiences of various heroes and bad men of the plains, carry- 
ing Wild Bill as the central figure in so many cases. This story 
is, therefore, reprinted in this issue of the Nebraska History 
Magazine. 

Ray, Clarence, E. Famous American Scouts. Regan Publishing 
Corporation. Chicago. No date. 

This is a paper covered pamphlet, such as used to be sold 
on railroad trains, of 189 pages. The story of Wild Bill with 
portrait is given on pages 139-189. It locates Rock Creek Sta- 
tion fifty miles west of Topeka, with the same account of the 
McCanles gang who were “collecting horses for the confederate 
army.’’ It tells the story of the fight of Wild Bill with the 
ten members of the McCanles gang very much as told by Emer- 
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son Hough. 
Robinson, Doane. Encyclopedia of South Dakota. 
Author. Pierre, 1925. 

In this book of 1000 pages, Secretary Robinson of the South 
Dakota Historical Society, gives a comprehensive survey of South 
Dakota as he came to know it in half a century of life therein. 
On pages 346-47 he gives this sketch of Wild Bill 

“Hickok, (Wild Bill) James Butler, 1837-1876; native of 
Illinois; gambler and gunman; veteran of the border wars; there 
has been much and contradictory writing pertaining to him; he 
removed from Illinois, to Springfield, Missouri, about the close 
of the Civil War; was known as a gambler there; settled upon a 
homestead near Beatrice, Nebraska, and while there made his 
first notable fame by breaking up the notorous McCanles band 
of guerillas, killing three members of it; after this affair he re- 
moved to Julesburg, Colorado, where he killed a man in a gambl- 
ing row. Afterward he plied his calling in Denver, but went 
thence to Abilene, Kansas, a place utterly dominated by the 
toughest outfit in America.  Bill’s reputation in the McCanles 
case having followed him, the better element in Abilene proposed 
to him that he clean up that city; he agreed to do so if they 
would make him city marshal and pay him $1000 per month. 
The contract was made and with a few killings he soon had the 
place as tame as a New England village. He came to the Black 
Hills with the gold excitement and on August 2, 1876, while 
gambling in a saloon, was shot and killed by Jack McCall; the 
attack appeared to be unprovoked. McCall was arrested, tried 
and acquitted by a ‘“‘miner’s court’, but was again arrested by 
the federal authorities taken to Yankton, tried, convicted and 
hanged. Hickok is buried in Mt. Moriah Cemetery at Deadwood 
and a statue has been erected over his grave. He is said to have 
usually a civil fellow, not looking for trouble; but having 

was com- 


Published by 


been 

acquired the reputation of being a bad gunman, he 

pelled constantly to defend his title.” 

Stanley, Henry M. My Early Travels and Adventures in America. 
Scribner. New York, 1895. 

This book is a reprint of New York Herald letters written 
by Henry M. Stanley, many of them from Omaha, in the years 
1867-68. Stanley, afterward famous African explorer, char- 
acterizes Wild Bill, (pages 6-8) as follows 

‘James Butler Hickok, commonly called ‘“*Wild Bill,” is one of 
the finest examples of that peculiar class known as frontiersman, 
ranger, hunter, and Indian scout. He is now thirty-eight years 
old, and since he was thirteen the prairie has been his home. 
He stands six feet one inch in his moccasins, and is as handsome 
a specimen of a man as could be found. We were prepared, on 
hearing of ‘‘Wild Bill’s’’ presence in the camp, to see a person 
be a coarse and illiterate bully. We were 
agreeably disappointed however. He was dressed in fancy shirt 
and leathern leggins He held himself straight and had broad 
compact shoulders, was large chested, with small waist, and well- 
formed muscular limbs. A fine, handsome face, free from blem- 
ish, a light moustache, a thin pointed nose, bluish-grey eyes, with 
a calm look, a magnificient forehead, hair parted from the centre 
of the forehead, and hanging down behind the ears in wavy, silken 
curls made up a most picturesque figure. He is more inclined 
to be sociable than otherwise; is enthusiastic in his love for his 
and Illinois, his native State; and is endowed with 
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extraordinary power and agility, whose match in these respects 
it would be difficult to find. Having left his home and native 
State when young he is a thorough child of the prairie, and 
inured to fatigue. He has none of the swaggering gait, or the 
barbaric jargon ascribed to the pioneer by the Beadle  penny- 
liners. On the contrary, his language is as good as Many a one 
that boasts “college larning.’’ He seems naturally fitted to per- 
form daring actions. He regards with the greatest contempt a 
man that could stoop low enough to perform ‘a mean action”. 
He is generous, even to extravagance. He formerly belonged to 
the Sth Missouri Cavalry. 


“The following dialogue took place between us: “I say, Mr 
Hickok, how many white men have you killed to your certain 
knowledge?” After a little deliberation, he replied, “I suppose 


1 have killed considerably over a hundred.”” What made you 
kill all those men? Did you kill them without cause or pro- 
vocation?’’ ‘“‘No, by heaven! I never killed one man without 
good cause.’ ‘“‘How old were you when you killed the first white 
man, and for what cause?’’ ‘Il was twenty-eight years old when 
I killed the first white man, and if ever a man deserved killing 
he did. He was a gambler and counterfeiter, and | was then in 
a hotel in Leavenworth City, and seeing some loose characters 
around, I ordered a room, and as I had some money about me, 
I thought I would retire to it. I had lain some thirty minutes 
on the bed when | heard men at my door. I pulled out my 
revolver and bowie knife, and held them ready, but half con- 
cealed, and pretended to be asleep. The door was opened, and 
five men entered the room They whispered together, and one 
said, ‘Let us kill the son of a————-—-; Ill bet he has got money.’ 
“Gentleman,” he said, “that was a time—an awful time. I kept 
perfectly still until just as the knife touched my breast; I sprung 
aside-and buried mine in his heart, and then used my revolver on 
the others right and left. One was killed and another was 
wounded; and then, gentlemen, I dashed through the room and 
rushed to the fort, where I procured a lot of soldiers, and re 
turning to the hotel, captured the whole gang of them, fifteen 
in all. We searched the cellar, and found eleven bodies buried 
in it—the remains of those who had been murdered by those 
villians.’" Turning to us, he asked “Would you not have done 
the same’? That was the first man I killed, and I never was 
sorry tor that yet.”’ 
Tallent, Mrs. Annie D. Writer upon Black Hills—1875. Quoted 
by Wilstach. 
Times, Los Angeles. Febr. 4, 1906. Article signed by G. W. 8S. 
Cited by Wilstach. 
Wilstach, Frank J. Wild Bill Hickok, The Prince of Pistoleers. 
Doubleday Page & Co. New York, 1926. 

This book of 300 pages is the latest literary attempt to tell 
the story of Wild Bill. The author has evidently made consider 
able effort to correct the mistakes and lies of other writers upon 
the subject. His book is commented upon by Mr. G. W. Hansen 
in this issue of Nebraska History Magazine, as it relates to the 
Rock Creek Ranch affair. 

Young, Harry. (Sam). Hard Knocks, A Life Story of the Van- 
ishing West. Laird & Lee. Chicago, 1915. 

A book of 242 pages with many illustrations, giving some 

very accurate accounts of early life on the Western plains in 
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cluding contacts with the Sioux Indians. The writer first met 
Wild Bill at Hays City in 1868 and was befriended by him. On 
pages 44-45 the McCanles story is told as follows: 

“Shortly after this occurrence, Bill left Springfield and went 
to St. Louis, Missouri, where he was employed by Ben Holladay, 
who at that time was operating the Overland Stage Line from 
St. Louis to San Francisco. Holladay had suffered no end of 
trouble from gangs of desperadoes who were continually hold- 
ing up his stage coaches, robbing the passengers and making off 
with the Wells Fargo strong box, which was carried under 
contract. 

“Foremost among these desperadoes and the most feared 
was the noted McCanless gang. Bill was given instructions to 
exterminate this gang, which consisted of nine men. He was 
asked how many men he would require to assist him and replied: 
“None!”’ This was certainly a good evidence of the man’s grit 
and pluck. Leaving St. Louis single handed, he made his initial 
move by going to Rock Springs station on the Cimmaron river, 
arriving at about four o'clock in the afternoon and assuming 
charge immediately. He had been in his new quarters but one 
hour when McCanless, the leader of the gang, rode up and asked 
him what he was doing there. Bill replied that he was the “new 
station agent.’’ McCanless’ response was, that if he (Bill) was 
not away from there within twenty-four hours, he would be 
shipped to St. Louis in a box. Bill’s reply was that when they 
returned, they would still find him on the job, for he had come 
to stay. True to McCanless’ word, the gang did return on the 
following afternoon and gave Bill the hardest battle of his life. 
Approaching the station, in which Bill was quartered, they 
opened fire on him,—nine men against one. They certainly were 
hardly prepared for what was to follow. 

“In less time than it takes to write this, Bill had shot four 
of them; but at this critical moment, his gun was knocked from 
his hand. Seizing a knife from the belt of McCanless, Bill used 
it to advantage. Again good fortune seemed to favor him, for 
regaining his gun, he speedily exterminated the remainder of 
the gang, except one, who had gotten some distance away. One 
more shot from Bill’s six-shooter, and the extermination of the 
gang was complete. 

“Bill had not escaped unharmed. When he was found by a 
stocktender shortly after the battle, he was lying on his side un- 


conscious and not a charge left in his gun. He had _ received 
three bullet and two knife wounds, which wounds came very 
nearly ending his useful career. He was taken immediately to 


St. Louis, where his life hung by a thread for a long time, but 
his remarkable vitality finally predominated. It was, however, 
fully a year before he was restored to his full mind and vigor.”’ 





| 
| 
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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION TO ORIGINAL WILD BILL STORY 
(Addison E. Sheldon) 

So far as known this article is the first printed upon the sub- 
ject. Furthermore, this article became the basis and starting 
point for an extensive literature upon Wild Bill. 

It has seemed to the editor of the Nebraska History Magazine 
that the publication of this article in full might serve an im- 
portant purpose, enabling each reader to sift and separate fact 
from falsehood and better to evaluate the criticism upon Wild 
Bill literature given in this issue of our magazine. 

The article, it will be noticed, gives personal interviews with 
Wild Bill as the basis for the narrative. These interviews are 
located at Springfield, Missouri, in the period immediately fol- 
lowing the close of the Civil War—that is to say in 1865. The 
author of the article is apparently an officer of the Union Army, 
signing the initials ‘“‘“G. W. N.’’, shown in the table of contents to 
be George Ward Nichols, of Boston, Mass. 

He asserts in a final footnote to his narrative that he tells 
these stories as Wild Bill told them to him and states they were 
confirmed in all important points by many witnesses. It will be 
noticed that the author of this article gives Wild Bill’s surname 
as ‘“‘Hitchcock”’ instead of ‘‘Hickok’’, its true spelling. This error, 
easily enough made from hearing a name in conversation, does 
not mark the author as a careful student, since the correct spell- 
ing of a name is one of the first things sought by a painstaking 
historical writer. Since the purpose of this issue of the magazine 
is to assemble all the important data upon the subject, placing 
it in a form where the intelligent reader may pass upon its truth 
and transmit it to future student generations of American litera- 
ture we give in its complete form the original Wild Bill story 
as follows: 
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WILD BILL IN HARPER’S 


Complete Text of the Original “Wild Bill’’ Magazine Story 
as Published in February, 1867. 


The Author, Colonel George Ward Nichols, Officer in the 
Union Army 


Basis of Rock Creek Ranch Romances 


WILD BILL 
By Col. George Ward Nichols, Harper’s Magazine, February, 1867. 

Several months after the ending of the civil war I visited the 
city of Springfield in Southwest Missouri. Springfield is not a 
burgh of extensive dimensions, yet it is the largest in that part 
of the State, and all roads lead to it—which is one reason why 
it was the point d’appui, as well as the base of operations for all 
military movements during the war. 

Springfield, Missouri, in 1865. 

On a warm summer day I sat watching from the shadow of a 
broad awning the coming and going of the strange, half-civilized 
people who, from all the country round, make this a place for 
barter and trade. Men and women dressed in queer costumes; 
men with coats and trousers made of skin, but so thickly covered 
with dirt and grease as to have defied the identity of the animal 
when walking in the flesh. Others wore homespun gear, which 
oftentimes appeared to have seen lengthy service. Many of those 
people were mounted on horse-back or mule-back, while others 
urged forward the unwilling cattle attached to creaking, heavily- 
laden wagons, their drivers snapping their long whips with a re- 
port like that of a pistol-shot. 

In front of the shops which lined both sides of the main busi- 
ness street, and about the public square, were groups of men 
lolling against posts, lying upon the wooden sidewalks, or sitting 
in chairs. These men were temporary or permanent denizens of 
the city, and were lazily occupied in doing nothing. The most 
marked characteristic of the inhabitants seemed to be an in- 
disposition to move, and their highest ambition to let their hair 
and beards grow. 

Here and there upon the street the appearance of the army blue 
betokened the presence of a returned Union soldier, and the jaun- 
ty, confident air with which they carried themselves was all the 
more striking in its contrast with the in2olence which appeared 
to belong to the place. The only indication of action was the in- 
evitable revolver which everybody, excepting, perhaps, the women, 
wore about their persons. When people moved in this lazy city 
they did so slowly and without method. No one seemed in haste. 
A huge hog wallowed in luxurious ease in a nice bed of mud on 
the other side of the way, giving vent to gentle grunts of satis- 
faction. On the platform at my feet lay a large wolf-dog literally 
asleep with one eye open. He, too, seemed contented to let the 
world wag idly on. 
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Wild Bill in Frontier Costume, full length. 
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A Flying Machine Dream in 1865. 

The loose, lazy spirit of the occasion finally took possession 
of me, and I sat and gazed and smoked, and it is possible that I 
might have fallen into a Rip Van Winkle sleep to have been 
aroused ten years hence by the cry, ‘‘Passengers for the flying 
machine to New York, all aboard!’’ when I and the drowsing city 
were roused into life by the clatter and crash of the hoofs of a 
horse which dashed furiously across the square and down the 
street. The rider sat perfectly erect, yet following with a grace 
of motion, seen only in the horsemen of the plains, the rise and 
fall of the galloping steed. There was only a moment to observe 
this, for they halted suddenly, while the rider springing to the 
ground approached the party which the noise had gathered near 


me. 
Wild Bill Meets Colonel George Ward Nichols, Author. 

“This yere is Wild Bill, Colonel,’ said Captain Honesty, an 
army officer, addressing me. He continued: 

‘“*How are yer, Bill? This yere is Colonel N 
ter know yer.” 

Let me at once describe the personal appearance of the famous 
Scout of the Plains, William Hitchcock, called ‘‘Wild Bill,’’ who 
now advanced toward me, fixing his clear gray eyes on mine in 
a quick, interrogative way, as if to take ‘“‘my measure.”’ 

The result seemed favorable, for he held forth a small, mus- 
cular hand in a frank, open manner. As I looked at him I 
thought his the handsomest physique I had seen. In its exquisite 
manly proportions it recalled the antique. It was a figure Ward 
would delight to model as a companion to his ‘“‘Indian.”’ 
Author’s Description of Wild Bill. 

Bill stood six feet and an inch in his bright yellow moccasins. 
A deerskin shirt, or frock it might be called, hung jauntily over 
his shoulders, and revealed a chest whose breadth and depth 
were remarkable. These lungs had had growth in some twenty 
years of the free air of the Rocky Mountains. His small round 
waist was girthed by a belt which held two of Colt’s navy re- 
volvers. His legs sloped gradually from the compact thigh to 
the feet, which were small, and turned inward as he walked. 
There was a singular grace and dignity of carriage about that 
figure which would have called your attention meet it where you 
would. The head which crowned it was now covered by a large 
sombrero, underneath which there shone out a quiet manly face; 
so gentle is its expression as he greets you as utterly to belie the 
history of its owner, yet it is not a face to be trifled with. The 
lips thin and senitive, the jaw not too square, the cheek bones 
slightly prominent, a mass of fine dark hair falls below the neck 
to the shoulders. The eyes, now that you are in friendly inter- 
course, are as gentle as a woman’s. In truth, the woman nature 
seems prominent throughout, and you would not believe that 
you were looking into eyes that have pointed the way to death 
to hundreds of men. Yes, Wild Bill with his own hands has 
killed hundreds of men. Of that I have not a doubt. ‘“‘He shoots 
to kill,’’ as they say on the border. 

In vain did I examine the scout’s face for some evidence of 
murderous propensity. It was a gentle face, and singular only 
in the sharp angle of the eye, and without any physiognomical 
reason for the opinion, I have thought his wonderful accuracy of 
aim was indicated by this peculiarity. He told me, however, to 
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use his own words: 

“IT allers shot well; but I come ter be perfeck in the moun- 
tains by shootin at a dime for a mark, at bets of half a dollar a 
shot. And then until the war I never drank liquor nor smoked.” 
he continued, with a melancholy expression; ‘‘war is demoraliz- 
ing, it is.” 

A Killing in the Streets of Springfield. 

Captain Honesty was right. I was very curious to see “Wild 
Bill, the Scout,’’ who, a few days before my arrival in Springfield, 
in a duel at noonday in the public square, at fifty paces, had sent 
one of Colt’s pistol-balls through the heart of a returned Con- 
federate soldier. 

Whenever I had met an officer or soldier who had served in 
the Southwest I heard of Wild Bill and his exploits, until these 
stories became so frequent and of such an extraordinary charac- 
ter as quite to outstrip personal knowledge of adventure by camp 
and field; and the hero of these strange tales took shape in my 
mind as did Jack the Giant Killer or Sinbad the Sailor in child- 
hood’s days. As then, I now had the most implicit faith in the 
existence of the individual; but how one man could accomplish 
such prodigies of strength and feats of daring was a continued 
wonder. 

In order to give the reader a clearer understanding of the 
condition of this neighborhood, which could have permitted the 
duel mentioned above, and whose history will be given hereafter 
in detail, I will describe the situation at the time of which I 
am writing, which was late in the summer of i86£, premising 
that this section of country would not to-day be selected as a 
model example of modern civilization. 

At that time peace and comparative quiet had succeeded the 
perils and tumult of war in all the more Southern States. The 
people of Georgia and the Carolinas were glad to enforce order 
Bloody Missouri at Close of the Civil War. 

In Southwest Missouri there were old scores to be settled up. 
During the three days occupied by General Smith—who com- 
manded the Department and was on a tour of inspection—in 
crossing the country between Rolla and Springfield, a distance 
of 120 miles, five men were killed or wounded on the public 
road. Two were murdered a short distance from Rolla—by 
whom we could not ascertain. Another was instantly killed and 
two were wounded at a meeting of a band of ‘‘Regulators,’’ who 
were in the service of the State, but were paid by the United 
States Government. It should be said here that their method of 
“regulation’’ was slightly informal, their war-cry was, “‘A swift 
bullet and a short rope for returned rebels.’’ 

I was informed by General Smith that during the six months 
preceding not less than 4000 returned Confederates had been 
summarily disposed of by shooting or hanging. This statement 
seems incredible; but there is the record, and I have no doubt 
of its truth. History shows few parallels to this relentless des- 
truction of human life in time of peace. It can be explained only 
upon the ground that, before the war, this region was inhabited 
by lawless people. In the outset of the rebellion the merest sus- 
picion of loyalty to the Union cost the patriot his life; and thus 
large numbers fied the land, giving up homes and every material 
interest. As soon as the Federal armies occupied the country 
these refugees returned. Once securely fixed in their old homes 
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they resolved that their former persecutors should not live in 
their midst. Revenge for the past and security for the future 
knotted many a nerve and sped many a deadly bullet. 

Wild Bill did not belong to the Regulators. Indeed, he was 
one of the law and order party. He said: 

“When the war closed I buried the hatchet, and I won’t fight 
now unless I’m put upon.” 

Wild Bill's Boyhood in Illinois. 

Bill was born of Northern parents in the State of Iillinois. 
He ran away from home when a boy, and wandered out upon 
the plains and into the mountains. For fifteen years he lived 
with the trappers, hunting and fishing. When the war broke out 
he returned to the States and entered the Union service. No man 
probably was ever better fitted for scouting than he. Joined to 
his tremendous strength he was an unequaled horseman: he 
was a perfect marksman; he had a keen sight, and a constitution 
which had no limit of endurance. He was cool to audacity, brave 
to rashness, always possessed of himself under the most critical 
circumstances; and, above all, was such a master in the knowl- 
edge of woodcraft that it might have been termed a science with 
him—a knowledge which, with the soldier, is priceless beyond 
description. Some of Bill’s adventures during the war will be 
related hereafter. 

The main features of the story of the duel was told me by 
Captain Honesty, who was unprejudiced, if it is possible to find 
an unbiased mind in a town of 3000 people after a fight has 
taken place. I will give the story in his words: 

“They say Bill’s wild. Now he isn’t any sich thing. I've 
known him goin on ter ten year, and he’s as civil a disposed per- 
son as you’ll find he-o-bouts. But he won’t be put upon.”’ 

“T’ll tell yer how it happened. But come inter the office; 
thar’s a good many round hy’ar as sides with Tutt-the man 
that’s shot. But I tell yer ’twas a far fight. Take some whisky? 
No. Well, I will, if yer’l excuse me. 

Open Season for Gambling. 

“You see,’’ continued the Captain, setting the empty glass 
on the table in an emphatic way, “Bill was up in his room a 
playin seven-up or four-hand or some of them pesky games. 
Bill refused ter play with Tutt, who was a professional gambler. 
Yer see, Bill was a scout on our side during the war and Tutt was 
a reb scout. Bill had killed Dave Tutt’s mate, and atween one 
thing and another, there was an onusual hard feelin atwixt ’em. 

“Ever sin Dave come back he had tried to pick a row with 
Bill; so Bill wouldn’t play cards with him any more. But Dave 
stood over the man who was gambling with Bill and lent the 
feller money. Bill won bout two hundred dollars which made 
Tutt spiteful mad. Bime-by, he says to Bill: 

“Bill, you’ve got plenty of money—pay me that forty dollars 
yer owe me in that horse trade.”’ 

And Bill paid him. Then he said. 

“Yer owe me thirty-five dollars more; yer lost it playing with 
me t’other night.” 

“Dave’s style was right provoking; but Bill answered him 
perfectly gentlemanly. 

“I think yer wrong, Dave. It’s only twenty-five dollars. I 
have a memorandum of it in my pocket down stairs. Ef it’s 
thirty-five dollars I'll give it yer.” 
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“Now Bill’s watch was lying on the table. Dave took up the 
watch, put it in his pocket, and said: “I'll keep this yere watch 
till yer pay me that thirty-five dollars.” 

“This made Bill shooting mad; fur, don’t yer see, Colonel, 
it was a doubting his honor like, so he got up and looked Dave 
in the eyes, and said to him: ‘I don’t want ter make a row in 
this house. It’s a decent house, and I don’t want ter injure the 
keeper. You'd better put that watch back on the table.”’ 

“But Dave grinned at Bill mighty ugly, and walked off with 
the watch, and kept it several days. All this time Dave's friends 
were spurring Bill on ter fight; there was no end ter the talk. 
They blackguarded him in an underhand sort of a way, and 
tried ter get up a scrimmage, and then they thought they could 
lay him out. Yer see Bill has enemies all about. He's settled 
the accounts of a heap of men who lived round here. This is 
about the only place in Missouri whar a reb can come back 
and live and ter tell yer the truth, Colonel—” and the Captain, 
with an involuntary movement, hitched up his revolver-belt, as 
he said, with expressive significance, “They don’t stay long 
round here. 

“Well, as I was saying, these rebs don’t like ter see a man 
walking round town who they knew in the reb army as one of 
their men, who they now know was on our side, all the time he 
was sending us information, sometimes from Pap Price’s own 
head-quarters. But they couldn’t provoke Bill inter a row, for 
he’s afeard of hisself when he gits awful mad; and he allers 
left his shootin irons in his room when he went out. One day 
these cusses drew their pistols on him and dared him to fight, 
and then they told him that Tutt was agoin ter pack that watch 
across the squar next day at noon. 

“T heard of this, for everybody was talking about it on the 
street, and so I went after Bill, and found him in his room 
cleaning and greasing and loading his revolvers. 

‘“‘Now, Bill’, says I, ‘you're goin ter get inter a fight.’ 

“Don’t you bother yerself, Captain,’ says he. ‘It’s not the 
first time I have been in a fight; and these d—d hounds have 
put on me long enough. You don’t want me ter give up my honor, 
do yer?” 

“No, Bill,’ says I, ‘y‘er must keep yer honor.’ 

‘Next day, about noon, Bill went down on the square. He 
had said that Dave Tutt shouldn’t pack that watch across the 
squar unless dead men could walk. 

Open Court House Square and Free Shooting. 

“When Bill got onter the squar he found a crowd stanin in 
the corner of the street by which he entered the squar, which 
is from the south, yer know. In this crowd he saw a lot of Tutt’s 
friends; some were cousins of his’n, just back from the reb army; 
and they jeered him, and boasted that Dave was agoin to pack 
that watch across the squar as he promised. 

“Then Bill saw Tutt stanin near the courthouse, which yer 
remember is on the west side, so that the crowd war behind 
Bill. 

“Just then Tutt, who war alone, started from the court- 
house and walked out into the squar, and Bill moved away from 
the crowd toward the west side of the squar. Bout fifteen paces 
brought them opposite each other, and bout fifty yards apart. 
Tutt then showed his pistol. Bill had kept a sharp eye on him 
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and before Tutt could pint it Bill had his’n out. 

“At that moment you could have heard a pin drop in that 
squar. Both Tutt and Bill fired, but one discharge followed the 
other so quick that it’s hard to say which went off first. Tutt 
was a famous shot, but he missed this time; the ball from his 
pistol went over Bill’s head. The instant Bill fired, without waitin 
ter see ef he had hit Tutt, he wheeled on his heels and pointed his 
pistol at Tutt’s friends, who had already drawn their weapons. 

“Aren't yer satisfied, gentlemen?’ cried Bill, as cool as an 
alligator. ‘Put up your shootin-irons, or there’ll be more dead 
men here,’ and they put’em up, and said it war a far fight.”’ 

“What became of Tutt?’ I asked of the Captain, who had 
stopped at this point of his story, and was very deliberately 
engaged in refilling his empty glass. 

“Oh! Dave? He was as plucky a feller as ever drew trigger; 
but, Lord bless yer! it was no use. Bill never shoots twice at 
the same man, and his ball went through Dave's heart. He 
stood stock-still for a second or two, then raised his arm as if te! 
fire again, then he swayed a little, staggered three or four steps, 
and then fell dead. 

Bill and his friends wanted ter have the thing done regular, 
so we went up ter the Justice, and Bill delivered himself up. A 
jury was drawn; Bill was tried and cleared the next day. It was 
proved that it was a case of self defense. Don’t yer see, Colonel?”’ 

I answered that I was afraid that I did not see that point 
very clearly. 

“Well, well!’’ he replied, with an air of compassion, ‘“‘you 
haven't drunk any whisky, that’s what’s the matter with yer.” 
And then putting his hand on my shoulder with a half mysterious 
half conscious look in his face, he muttered, in a whisper: 

A Woman in the Springfield Shooting Case. 

“The fact is, thar was an undercurrent of a woman in that 
fight!”’ } 

The story of the duel was yet fresh from the lips of the 
Captain when its hero appeared in the manner already described. 
After a few moment's conversation Bill excused himself, saying: 

‘Iam going out on the prarer a piece to see the sick wife of 
my mate. I should be glad to meet yer at the hotel this after- 
noon, Kernel.”’ 

“I will go there to meet you,” I replied. 

“Good-day, gentlemen,’’ said the scout, as he saluted the 
party; and mounting the black horse who had been standing 
quiet, unhitched, he waved his hand over the animal's head. 
Responsive to the signal, she shot forward as the arrow leaves 
the bow, and they both disappeared up the road in a cloud of 
dust. 

“That man is the most remarkable character I have met in 
four years’ active service,’’ said a lieutenant of cavalry, as the 
party resumed their seats. ‘“‘He and his mate—the man who 
scouted with him—attempted the most daring feat that I ever 
heard of. 

A Union Officer’s Tale of Wild Bill in the Army. 

As there appeared to be no business on hand at the moment 
the party urged the lieutenant to tell the story. 

“T can’t tell the thing as it was,’’ said the young officer. “It 
was beyond description. One could only hold their breath and 
feel. It happened when our regiment was attached to Curtis’s 
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command, in the expedition down into Arkansas. One day we 
were in the advance, and began to feel the enemy, who appeared 
in greater strength than at any time before. We were all rather 
uneasy, for there were rumors that Kirby Smith had comeupfrom 
Texas with all his force; and as we were only a strong reconnoit- 
ring party a fight just then might have been bad for us. We made 
a big noise with a light battery, and stretched our cavalry out in 
the open and opposite to the rebel cavalry, who were drawn up in 
line of battle on the slope of the prairie about a thousand yards 
away. There we sat for half an hour, now and then banging 
at each other but both parties keeping pretty well their line of 
battle. They waited for us to pitch in. We were waiting until 
more of our infantry should come. 

“It was getting to be stupid work, however, and we were 
all hoping something would turn up, when we noticed two men 
ride out from the centre of their lines and move toward us. At 
the first instant we paid little heed to them, supposing it some 
act of rebel bravado, when we saw quite a commotion all along 
the enemy’s front, and then they commenced firing at the two 
riders, and then their line was all enveloped with smoke, out of 
which horsemen dashed in pursuit. 

The two riders kept well together coming straight for us. 
Then we knew they were trying to escape, and the Colonel de- 
ployed our company as skirmishers to assist them. There wasn’t 
time to do much, although, as I watched the pursued and their 
pursuers, and found the two men had halted at what I could now 
see was a deep wide ditch, the moments seemed to be hours; and 
when they turned I thought they were going to give themselves 
up. But no; in the face of that awful fire they deliberately turned 
back to get space for a good run at the ditch. This gave time 
for two of their pursuers to get within a few yards of them. when 
they stopped, evidently in doubt as to the meaning of this re- 
trograde movement. But they did not remain long in doubt, for 
the two men turned again, and, with a shout, rushed for the 
ditch, and then we were near enough to see that they were Wild 
Bill and his mate. Bill’s companion never reached the ditch. He 
and his horse must have been shot at the same time, for they 
went down together and did not rise again. 

Black Nell—the Horse That Saved Wild Bill's Life. 

“Bill did not get a scratch. He spoke to Black Nell, the mare 
we saw just now, who knew as well as her master that there was 
life and death in that twenty feet of ditch, and that she must 
jump it; and at it she went with a big rush. I never saw a more 
magnificent sight. Bill gave the mare her head, and turning in 
his saddle fired twice, killing both of his pursuers, who were 
within a few lengths of him. They went out of their saddles like 
stones, just as Black Nell flew into the air and landed safely on 
our side of the ditch. In a moment both the daring scout and the 
brave mare were in our midst, while our men cheered and yelled 
like mad. 

“We asked Bill why he ran such a risk, when he could have 
stolen into our lines during the night? 

Oh,’ said he, ‘mate and I wanted to show them cussed rebs 
what a Union soldier could do. We've been with them now for 
more than a month, and heard nothing but brag. We thought 
we'd take it out of them. But ’—and Bill looked across the 
green-sward to where his companion still lay motionless—‘if 
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they have killed my mate they shall pay a big price for it.”’ 

“Bill must have brought valuable information,’’ continued 
the lieutenant, ‘“‘for he was at once sent to the General, and in an 
hour we had changed position, and foiled a flank movement of 
the rebels.”’ 

Art and Literature in a Springfield Saloon. 

I went to the hotel during the afternoon to keep the scout’s 
appointment. The large room of the hotel in Springfield is per- 
haps the central point of attraction in the city. It fronted on 
the street, and served in several capacities. It was a sort of ex- 
change for those who had nothing better to do than to go there. 
It was reception-room, parlor, and office; but its distinguished 
and most fascinating characteristic was the bar, which occupied 
one entire end of the apartment. Technically, the ‘“‘bar’’ is the 
counter upon which the polite official places his viands. Practical- 
ly, the bar is represented in the long rows of bottles, and cut- 
glass decanters, and the glasses and goblets of all shapes and 
sizes suited to the various liquors to be imbibed. What a charm- 
ing and artistic display it was of elongated transparent vessels 
containing every known drinkable fluid, from native Bourbon to 
imported Lacryma Christi.’ 

The room, in its way, was temple of art. All sorts of pictures 
budded and blossomed and blushed from the walls. Sixpenny 
portraits of the Presidents encoffined in pine-wood frames; 
Mazeppa appeared in the four phases of his celebrated one-horse 
act; while a lithograph of “‘Mary Ann’’ smiled and simpered in 
spite of the stains of tobacco-juice which had been unsparingly 
bestowed upon her originally encarmined countenance. But the 
hanging committee of this undesigned academy seemed to have 
been prejudiced—as all hanging committees of good taste might 
well be—in favor of Harper’s Weekly; for the walls of the room 
were well covered with wood-cuts from that journal. Portraits 
of noted generals and statemen, knaves and politicians, with 
bounteous illustrations of battles and skirmishes, from Bull Run 
number one to Dinwiddie Court House. And the simple-hearted 
comers and goers of Springfield looked upon, wondered, and ad- 
mired these pictorial descriptions fully as much as if they had 
been the master-pieces of a Yvon or Vernet. 

A billiard-table, oid and out of use, where caroms seemed to 
have been made quite as often with lead as ivory balls, stood in 
the centre of the room. A dozen chairs filled up the complement 
of the furniture. The appearance of the party of men assembled 
there, who sat with their slovenly shod feet dangling over the 
arms of the chairs or hung about the porch outside, was in per- 
fect harmony with the time and place. All of them religiously 
obeyed the two before-mentioned characteristics of the people of 
the city—their hair was long and tangled, and each man ful- 
filled the most exalted requirement of laziness. 

Black Nell Steps on a Billiard Table. 

I was taking a mental inventory of all this when a cry and 
murmur drew my attention to the outside of the house, when I 
saw Wild Bill riding up the street at a swift gallop. Arrived 
opposite to the hotel, he swung his right arm around with a cir- 
cular motion. Black Nell instantly stopped and dropped to the 
ground as if a cannon-ball had knocked life out of her. Bill left 
her there, stretched upon the ground and joined the group of 
observers on the porch. 

“Black Nell hasn't forgot her old tricks,’ said one of them. 
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*“‘No,”’ answered the scout. “God bless her! she is wiser and 
truer than most men I know on. That mare will do any thing 
for me. Won’t you Nelly?” 

The mare winked affirmatively the only eye we could see. 

“Wise!’’ continued her master; ‘“‘why, she knows more than 
a judge. I'll bet the drinks for the party that she'll walk up 
these steps and into the room, climb upon the billiard-table and 
lie down.”’ - 

The bet was taken at once, not because any one doubted the 
capabilities of the mare, but there was excitement in the thing 
without exercise. 

Bill whistled in a low tone. Nell instantly scrambled to her 
feet, walked toward him, put her nose affectionately under his 
arm, followed him into the room, and to my extreme wonder- 
ment climbed upon the billiard-table, to the extreme astonish- 
ment of the table no doubt, for it groaned under the weight of 
the four-legged animal and several of those who were simply 
bifurcated, and whom Nell permitted to sit upon her. When she 
got down from the table, which was as graceful a performance 
as might be expected under the circumstances, Bill sprang upon 
her back, dashed through the high wide doorway, and at a single 
bound cleared the flight of steps and landed in the middle of the 
street. The scout then dismounted, snapped his riding-whip, and 
the noble beast bounded off down the street, rearing and plung- 
ing to her own intense satisfaction. A kindly-disposed individual, 
who must have been a stranger, supposing the mare was running 
away, tried to catch her, when she stopped, and as if she re- 
sented his impertinence, let fly her heels at him and then quietly 
trotted to her stable. 

The Virtues of Black Nell. 

“Black Nell has carried me along through many a tight 
place,’ said the scout, as we walked toward my quarters. ‘She 
trains easier than any animal I ever saw. That trick of dropping 
quick which you saw has saved my life time and again. When 
I have been out scouting on the prarer or in the woods I have 
come across parties of rebels, and have dropped out of sight in 
the tall grass before they saw us. One day a gang of rebs who 
had been hunting for me and thought they had my track, halted 
for half an hour within fifty yards of us. Nell laid as close as a 
rabbit, and didn’t even whisk her tail to keep the flies off, until 
the rebs moved off, supposing they were on the wrong scent. 
The mare will come at my whistle and foller me about just like 
a dog. She won't mind any one else, nor allow them to mount 
her, and will kick a harness and wagon all ter pieces ef you 
try to hitch her in one. And she’s right, Kernel,’ added Bill, 
with the enthusiasm of a true lover of a horse sparkling in his 
eyes. “A hoss is too noble a beast to be degraded by such 
toggery. Harness mules and oxen, but give a hoss a chance ter 
run.” 

I had a curiosity, which was not an idle one, to hear what 
this man had to say about his duel with Tutt and I asked him: 
The Ethics of Killing Men. 

Do you not regret killing Tutt? You surely do not iike to 
kill men?”’ 

“As ter killing men,’’ he replied, “I never thought much 
about it. The most of the men I have killed it was one or 
t’other of us, and at sich times you don’t stop to think; and 
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what’s the use after it’s all over? As for Tutt, I had rather not 
have killed him, for I want ter settle down quiet here now. But 
thar’s been hard feeling between us a long while. I wanted ter 
keep out of that fight; but he tried to degrade me, and I couldn’t 
stand that, you know, for I am a fighting man, you know. 

A cloud passed over the speaker’s face for a moment as he 
continued: 

“And there was a cause of quarrel between us which people 
round here don’t know about. One of us had to die; and the 
secret died with him.”’ 

“Why did you not wait to see if your ball had hit him? Why 
did you turn round so quickly?” 

The scout fixed his gray eyes on mine, striking his leg with 
his riding whip, as he answered, 

“I knew he was a dead man. I never miss a shot. I turned 
on the crowd because I was sure they would shoot me if they 
saw him fall.’”’ 

“The people about here tell me you are a quiet, civil man. 
How is it you get into these fights.”’ 

“D—d if I can tell,’”’ he replied, with a puzzled look which at 
once gave place to a proud, defiant expression as he continued— 
“but you know a man must defend his honor.”’ 

“Yes,”’ I admitted, with some hesitation, remembering that 
I was not in Boston, but on the border. and that the code of honor 
and mode of redress differ slightly in the one place from those 
of the other. 

One of the reasons for my desire to make the acquaintance 
of Wild Bill was to obtain from his own lips a true account of 
some of the adventures related of him. It was not an easy matter. 
It was hard to overcome the reticence which marks men who 
have lived the wild mountain life, and which was one of his 
valuable qualifications as a scout. Finally he said: 

Wild Bill as a Union Spy in Rebel Lines. 

“T hardly know where to begin. Pretty near all these stories 
are true. I was at it all the war. That affair of my swimming 
the river took place on that long scout of mine when I was 
with the rebels five months, when I was sent by General Curtis 
to Price’s army. Things had come pretty close at that time, and 
it wasn’t safe to go straight inter their lines. Every body was 
suspected w ho came from these parts. So I started off and went 
way up to Kansas City. I bought a horse there and struck out 
onto the plains, and then went down through Southern Kansas 
into Arkansas. I knew a rebel named Barnes, who was killed at 
Pea Ridge. He was from near Austin in Texas. So I called my- 
self his brother and enlisted in a regiment of mounted rangers. 

“General Price was just then getting ready for a raid into 
Missouri. It was sometime before we got into the campaign, and 
it was mighty hard work for me. The men of our regiment were 
awful. They didn’t mind killing a man no more than a hog. The 
officers had no command over them. They were afraid of their 
own men, and let them do what they liked; so they would rob 
and sometimes murder their own people. It was right hard for 
me to keep up with them, and not do as they did. I never let 
on that I was a good shot. I kept that back for big occasions; 
but ef you'd heard me swear and cuss the blue-bellies, you'd a- 
thought me one of the wickedest of the whole crew. So it went 
on until we came near Curtis’s army. Bime-by they were on one 
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side Sandy River and we were on t’other. All the time I had been 
getting information until I knew every regiment and its strength 
how much cavalry there was, and how many guns the artillery 
had. 

“You see ‘twas time for me to go, but it wasn’t easy to get 
out, for the river was close picketed on both sides. One day 
when I was on picket our men and the rebels got talking and 
cussin each other, as you know they used to do. After a while 
one of the Union men offered to exchange some coffee for tobacco. 
So we went out onto a little island which was neutral ground 
like. The minute I saw the other party, who belonged to the 
Missouri cavalry, we recognized each other. I was awful afraid 
they’d let on. So I blurted out: 

“Now, Yanks, let’s see yer coffee—no burnt beans, mind yer 
—but the genuine stuff. We know the real article if we is 
Texans.”’ 

“The boys kept mum, and we separated. Half an hour after- 
ward General Curtis knew I was with the rebs. But how to get 
across the river was what stumped me. After that, when I was 
on picket, I didn’t trouble myself about being shot. I used to 
fire at our boys, and they’d bang away at me, each of us taking 
good care to shoot wide. But how to git over the river was the 
bother. At last, after thinking a heap about it, I came to the 
conclusion that I always did, that the boldest plan is the best 
and safest. 

Wild Bill Dares a Rebel Sergeant. 

“We had a big sargent in our comp.ny who was allus a- 
braggin that he could stump any man in the regiment. He 
swore he had killed more Yanks than any man in the army, and 
that he could do more daring things than any others. So one 
day when he was talking loud I took him up, and offered to bet 
horse for horse that I would ride out into the open, and nearer 
to the Yankees than he. He tried to back out of this, but the 
men raised a row, calling him a funk, and a bragger, and all 
that; so he had to go. Well, we mounted our horses, but before 
we came within shootin distance of the Union soldiers I made 
my horse kick and rear so that they could see who I was. Then 
we rode slowly to the river bank, side by side. 

“There must have been ten thousand men watching us; for, 
besides the rebs who wouldn't have cried about it if we had both 
been killed, our boys saw something was up, and without being 
seen thousands of them came down to the river. Their pickets 
kept firing at the sargent; but whether or not they were afraid 
of putting a ball through me I don’t know, but nary a shot hit 
him. He was a plucky feller all the same, for the bullets zitted 
about in every direction. 

“‘Bime-by we got right close ter the river, when one of the 
Yankee soldiers yelled out, ‘Bully for Wild Bill!” 

“Then the sargent suspicioned me, for he turned on me and 
growled out, ‘By God, I believe yer a Yank!’ And he at onst 
drew his revolver; but he was too late, for the minute he drew 
his pistol I put a ball through him. I mightn’t have killed him 
if he hadn't suspicioned me. I had to do it then. 

“As he rolled out of the saddle I took his horse by the bit, 
and dashed into the water as quick as I could. The minute I 
shot the sargent our boys set up a tremendous shout, and opened 
a smashing fire on the rebs who had commenced popping at me. 
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But I had got into deep water, and had slipped off my horse 
over his back, and steered him for the opposite bank by holding 
onto his tail with one hand, while I held the bridle rein or the 
sargent’s horse in the other hand. It was the hottest bath I 
ever took. Whew! For about two minutes how the bullets 
zitted and skipped on the water. I thought I was hit again and 
again, but the reb sharp-shooters were bothered by the splash 
we made, and in a little while our boys drove them to cover, 
and after some tumbling at the bank got into the brush with 
my two horses without a scratch. 

“It is a fact,’’ said the scout, while he caressed his long hair, 
“I felt sort of proud when the boys took me into camp, and 
General Curtis thanked me before a heap of generals. 

“But I never tried that thing over again; nor I didn’t go a 
scouting openly in Price’s army after that. They all knew me 
too well, and you see ’twouldn’t a been healthy to have been 
caught.”’ 

The McCanles—Rock Creek Ranch Fight—First Version. 

The scout’s story of swimming the river ought, perhaps, to 
have satisfied my curiosity; but I was especially desirous to hear 
him relate the history of a sanguinary fight which he had with 
a party of ruffians in the early part of the war, when, single- 
handed, he fought and killed ten men. I had heard the story 
as it came from an officer of the regular army who, an hour 
after the affair, saw Bill and the ten dead men—some killed 
with bullets, others hacked and slashed to death with a knife. 

As I write out the details of this terrible tale from notes 
which I took as the words fell from the scout’s lips, I am con- 
cious of its extreme improbability; but while I listened to him 
I remembered the story in the Bible, where we are told that 
Samson “with the jawbone of an ass slew a thousand men,” 
and as I looked upon this magnificent example of human strength 
and daring, he appeared to me to realize the powers of a Sam- 
son and Hercules combined, and I should not have been inclined 
to place any limit upon his achievements. Besides this, one who 
has lived for four years in the presence of such grand heroism 
and deeds of prowess as was seen during the war is in what might 
be called a “receptive’’ mood. Be the story true or not, in part, 
or in whole, I believed then every word Wild Bill uttered, and 
I believe it to-day. 

“I don’t like to talk about that M’Kandlas affair,’’ said Bill, 
in answer to my question. “It gives me a queer shiver when- 
ever I think of it, and sometimes I dream about it, and wake up 
in a cold sweat. 

The “McKandlas Gang” Story. 

“You see this M’Kandlas was the Captain of a gang of 
desperadoes, horse-thieves, murderers, regular cut-throats, who 
were the terror of everybody on the border, and who kept us in 
the mountains in hot water whenever they were around. I knew 
them all in the mountains, where they pretended to be trapping, 
but they were there hiding from the hangman. M’Kandlas was 
the biggest scoundrel and bully of them all, and was  allers 
a-braggin of what he could do. One day I beat him shootin at 
a mark, and then threw him at the back-holt. And I didn’t drop 
him as soft as you would a baby, you may be sure. Well, he 
got savage mad about it, and swore he would have his revenge 
on me sometime. 
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“This was just before the war broke out, and we were al- 
ready takin sides in the mountains either for the South or the 
Union. M’Kandlas and his gang were border-ruffians in the 
Kansas row, and of course they went with the rebs. Bime-by 
he clar’d out, and I shouldn’t have thought of the feller agin 
ef he hadn’t crossed my path. It ’pears he didn’t forget me. 

“It was in 61, when I guided a detachment of cavalry who 
were comin in from Camp Floyd. We had nearly reached the 
Kansas line, and were in South Nebraska, when one afternoon 
I went out of camp to go to the cabin of an old friend of mine, 
a Mrs. Waltman. I took only one of my revolvers with me, for 
although the war had broke out I didn’t think it necessary to 
carry both my pistols, and, in all or’nary scrimmages, one is 
better than a dozen, ef you shoot straight. I saw some wild 
turkeys on the road as I was goin down, and popped one of ’em 
over, thinking he’d be just the thing for supper. 

“Well, I rode up to Mrs. Waltman’s, jumped off my horse, 
and went into the cabin, which is like most of the cabins on the 
prarer, with only one room, and that had two doors, one opening 
in front and t’other on a yard, like. 

*“‘How are you, Mrs. Waltman?’ I said, feeling as jolly as you 
please. 

“The minute she saw me she turned as white as a sheet and 
screamed: ‘Is that you, Bill? Oh my God! they will kill you! 
Run! run! They will kill you!” 

“Who's agoin to kill me?’ said I. ‘There’s two can play at 
that game! 

Ten Against One. 

“It’s M’Kandlas and his gang. There’s ten of them and you've 
no chance. They’ve jes gone down the road to the corn-rack. 
They came up here only five minutes ago. M’Kandlas was 
draggin Poor Parson Shipley on the ground with a lariat round 
his neck. The preacher was most dead with choking and the 
horses stamping on him. M’Kandlas knows yer bringin in that 
party of Yankee cavalry, and he swears he'll cut yer heart out. 
Run, Bill, run!—But it’s too late; they’re coming up the lane’. 

‘“‘While she was a-talkin I remembered I had but one revolver, 
and a load gone out of that. On the table there was a horn 
of powder and some little bars of lead. I poured some powder 
into the empty chamber and rammed the lead after it by ham- 
mering the barrel on the table, and had just capped the pistol 
when I heard M’Kandlas shout: 

“There’s that d—d Yank Wild Bill’s horse; he’s here; and 
we'll skin him alive!”’ 

If | had thought of runnin before it was too late now and 
the home was my best holt a sort of fortuss like, I never thought 
I should leave that room alive. 

The scout stopped in his story, rose from his seat, and strode 
back and forward in a state of great excitement. 

“I tell you what it is, Kernel,’’ he resumed, after a while, 
“TI don’t mind a scrimmage with these fellers round here. Shoot 
one or two of them and the rest run away. But all of the 
M’Kandlas’s gang were reckless, blood-thirsty devils, who would 
fight as long as they had strength to pull a trigger. I have been 
in tight places, but that’s one of the few times I said my prayers. 

“Surround the house and give him no quarter!” yelled 
M’Kandlas. When I heard that I felt as quiet and cool as if I 
was a-goin to church. I looked round the room and saw a 
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Hawkins rifle hanging over the bed. 

“Is that loaded?’ said I to Mrs. Waltman. 

“Yes’ the poor thing wispered. She was so frightened she 
couldn't speak out loud: 

‘“‘Are your sure?” said I, as I jumped to the bed and caught 
it from its hooks. Although my eye did not leave the door, yet 
I could see she nodded ‘Yes’ again. I put the revolver on the 
bed and just then M’Kandlas poked his head inside the door- 
way, but jumped back when he saw me with the rifle in my hand. 

“Come in here, you cowardly dog!’ I shouted. ‘Come in 
here, and fight me!”’ 

““M'’Kandlas was no coward, if he was a bully. He jumped 
inside the room with his gun leveled to shoot; but he was not 
quick enough. My rifle-ball went through his heart. He fell 
back outside the house, where he was found afterward holding 
tight to his rifle, which had fallen over his head. 

Wild Bill Has Only 6 Shots and 9 to Kill. 

“His disappearance was followed by a yell from his gang, 
and then there was a dead silence. I put down the rifle and 
took the revolver, and I said to myself: ‘Only six shots and nine 
men to kill. Save your powder, Bill, for the death-hug’s 
a-comin!’’ I don’t know why it was, Kernel,’’ continued Bill 
looking at me inguiringly, “but at that moment things seemed 
clear and sharp. I could think strong. 

“There was a few seconds of that awful stillness, and then 
the ruffians came rushing in at both doors. How wild they looked 
with their red, drunken faces and inflamed eyes, shouting and 
cussing! But I never aimed more deliberately in my life. 

“One-two-three-four; and four men fell dead. 

“That didn’t stop the rest. Two of them fired their bird- 
guns at me. And then I felt a sting run all over me. The room 
was full of smoke. Two got in close to me, their eyes glaring 
out of the clouds. One I knocked down with my fist. ‘You are 
out of the way for a while’ I thought. The second I shot dead. 
The other three clutched’ me and crowded me onto the bed. I 
fought hard. I broke with my hand one man’s arm. He had his 
fingers round my throat. Before I could get to my feet I was 
struck across the breast with the stock of a rifle, and I felt the 
blood rushing out of my nose and mouth. Then I got ugly, and 
I remember that I got hold of a knife, and then it was all cloudy 
like, and I was wild, and I struck savage blows, following the 
devils up from one side to the other of the room and into the 
corners, striking and slashing until I knew that every one was 
dead. 

“All of a sudden it seemed as if my heart was on fire. I was 
bleeding everywhere. I rushed out to the well and drank from 
the bucket, and then tumbled down in a faint.” 

Breathless with the intense interest with which I had followed 
this strange story, all the more thrilling and weird when its hero, 
seeming to live over again the bloody events of that day, gave 
way to its terrible spirit with wild, savage gestures. I saw then— 
what my scrutiny of the morning had failed to discover—the 
tiger which lay concealed beneath that gentle exterior. 

“You must have been hurt almost to death,”’ I said. 

Wild Bill Full of Buck-Shot but Still Alive. 

“There were eleven buck-shot in me. I carry some of them 
now. I was cut in thirteen places. All of them bad enough to 
have let out the life of a man. But that blessed old Dr. Mills 
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pulled me safe through it, after a bed siege of many a long 
week.”’ 

“That prayer of yours, Bill, may have been more potent for 
your safety than you think. You should thank God for your 
deliverance.”’ 

“To tell you the truth, Kernel,’’ responded the scout with 
a certain solemnity in his grave face, “I don’t talk about sich 
things ter the people round here, but I allers feel sort of thank- 
ful when I get out of a bad scrape.”’ 

“In all your wild, perilous adventures,’’ I asked him, “have 
you ever been afraid? Do you know what the sensation is? I 
am sure you will not misunderstand the question, for I take 
it we soldiers comprehend justly that there is no higher courage 
than that which shows itself when the consciousness of danger 
is keen but where moral strength overcomes the weakness of the 
body.”’ 

“T think I know what you mean, Sir, and I’m not ashamed to 
say that I have been so frightened that it "peared as if all the 
strength and blood had gone out of my body, and my face was 
as white as chalk. It was at the Wilme Creek fight. I had fired 
more than fifty cartridges, and I think fetched my man every 
time. I was on the skirmish line, and was working up closer 
to the rebs, when all of a sudden a battery opened fire right in 
front of me, and it sounded as if forty thousand guns were fir- 
ing, and every shot and shell screeched within six inches of my 
head. It was the first time I was ever under artillery fire, and 
I was so frightened that I couldn’t move for a minute or so, and 
when I did go back the boys asked me if I had seen a_ ghost? 
They may shoot bullets at me by the dozen, and it’s rather excit- 
ing if I can shoot back, but I am always sort of nervous when 
the big guns go off.” 

“I would like to see you shoot.” 

Wild Bill Gives Exhibition of Shooting. 

‘“‘Would yer?” replied the scout, drawing his revolver; and 
approaching the window, he pointed to a letter o in a sign-board 
which was fixed to the stonewall of a building on the other side 
of the way. 

“That sign is more than fifty yards away. I will put these 
six balls into the inside of the circle, which isn’t bigger than a 
man’s heart.”’ 

In an off-hand way, and without sighting the pistol with his 
eye, he discharged the six shots of his revolver. I afterward 
saw that all the bullets had entered the circle. 

As Bill proceeded to reload his pistol, he said to me with 
a naivete of manner which was meant to be assuring: 

“‘Whenever you get into a row be sure and not shoot too 
quick. Take time. I’ve known many a felier slip up for shootin‘ 
in a hurry.” 

It would be easy to fill a volume with the adventures of that 
remarkable man. My object here has been to make a slight 
record of one who is one of the best—perhaps the very best— 
example of a class who more than any other encountered perils 
and privations in defense of our nationality. 

One afternoon as General Smith and I mounted our horses 
to start upon our journey toward the East, Wild Bill came to 
shake hands goodby, and I said to him: 

“If you have no objection I will write out for publication an 
account of a few of your adventures.”’ 
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Wild Bill Gives Col. Nichols Permission to Print. 

“Certainly you may,’ he replied. “I’m sort of public prop- 
erty. But, Kernel,”’ he continued, leaning upon my saddle-bow, 
while there was a tremulous softness in his voice and a strange 
moisture in kis averted eyes, “I have a mother back there in 
Illinois who is old and feeble. I haven’t seen her this many a 
year, and haven’t been a good son to her, yet I love her better 
than any thing in this life. It don’t matter much what they say 
about me here. But I’m not a cut-throat and vagabond, and I’d 
like the old woman to know what’ll make her proud. I'd like 
her to hear that her runaway boy has fought through the war 
for the Union like a true man.” 

(William Hitchcock—called Wild Bill, the Scout of the 
Plains—shall have his wish. I have told his story precisely as 
it was told to me, confirmed in all important points by many 
witnesses; and I have no doubt of its truth.—G. W. N.) 


Editor’s Note:—Nichols, George Ward. Born in Maine. Entered service 
from New York, Captain A. A. D. C., 26 April, 1862; Brevet Major volunteers, 
12 January, 1865; Lieutenant Colonel volunteers, 13 March, 1865, for meritorious 
service in the recent campaigns of Atlanta and Savannah, Georgia, and the 
Carolinas; Honorably mustered out 23 October, 1865; (died 15 September, 1885.) 
—Historical Register of the United States Army, from its organization Sep- 
tember 29, 1789, to September 29, 1889, by F. B. Heitman, Clerk, Adjutant 
General’s Office, War Department, Washington, D. C., Published by Na- 
tional Tribune, 1890, page 491 
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LETTER FROM NEPHEW OF WILD BILL 


Interest in historical truth of the Rock Creek Ranch Story 
and other events of that period is not confined to representatives 
of the McCanles family. The following letter indicates the 
desire of the Hickok family to see the truth published: 





Neola, Iowa, 
January, 7, 1927. 

Mr. George W. Hansen, 
Fairbury, Nebraska. 
Dear Mr. Hansen: 

I wrote to Mr. A. E. Sheldon a while ago relative to the Life 
of my uncle James B. Hickok. He tells me you were preparing a 
story of the Rock Creek Fight for publication by the Historical 
Society. I am very glad that the misrepresentations of the past 
will be corrected and the truth be told. I was born too late 
to know my uncle, but I did know his brothers and sisters and 
can from their natures and characters get quite an insight into 
the character and nature of Uncle Jim, as we call him. My 
Father was older than J. B., but they spent their boyhood to- 
gether and Dad has told me a great deal about his life. As I 
told Mr. Sheldon, I expect to write a truthful story of his life 
and expected to go to Lincoln last month to examine the Ricker 
manuscript in State Historical Society library collection and get 
what material I could. I have been very busy. I am the man- 
ager for the Quaker Oats Co. Elevator here and right now hard 
to get away. Have you your story completed and how can I 
obtain a copy of the same. Some day in near future I hope to 
have the pleasure of meeting you. My Father’s name was Horace | 
D. Hickok and his home was Troy Grove, IIl., formerly Homer, | 
the birthplace of James B. 





Thanking you 
Yours very truly, 
H. L. Hickok, 
Neola, Iowa. 
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NEBRASKA HISTORY PUBLICATIONS 


Interest in Nebraska history and demand for in- 
formation in that field grows continually. From 50 to 
100 specific inquiries per week come to the State His- 


torics! Society. These range all the way from data 
on storie man in Nebraska to origin of local 
pla Lu1eS. 

The publications under the auspices of the Nebraska 


State Historical Society, now include twenty bound 
volumes, five pamphlets, and seven years’ issues of its 
historical magazine—‘‘ Nebraska History Magazine.’’ 


The publications began in 1885. The first series in- 
cludes five volumes, closing with the volume published 
in 1893. The second series began in 1894 with a change 
in title and numbering of volumes. In 1911 the dis- 
tinction between the first and second series was abol- 
ished, and the volumes are now numbered consecutive- 
ly from the first one issued in 1885. The list of publi- 
cations with table of contents follows: 


Transactions and Reports of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society, Vol I, 1885. 8 vo. clo., 233 pp., $2.00; paper in 4 pts., 
$1.25. Editor, Robert W. Furnas. 

Proceedings of the Society from January, 1879, to January, 
1883; list of histories of counties; Historical Recollections in 
and about Otoe County; Historical Letters from Father De Smet; 
First White Child Born in Nebraska; origin of the name of 
Omaha; Some Historical Data about Washington County; relics 
in possession of the Society; First Female Suffragist Movement 
in Nebraska; Autobiography of Rev. William Hamilton; Indian 
names and their meaning; History of the Omaha Indians; Anec- 
dotes of White Cow; fifty-seven pages of biography; Death of 
Governor Francis Burt; Annual Address of President Robt. W. 
Furnas, 1880; The Philosophy of Emigration; Admission of 
Nebraska into the Union; Gold at Pike’s Peak—Rush for; The 
Discovery of Nebraska; The Place of History in Modern Educa- 
tion; The Organic Act of the Society; constitution, by-laws and 
roster of the Society. 

Vol. II, 1887. 8 vo. clo., 383 pp., $2.00; paper in 4 pts., $1.25. 
Editor, George E. Howard. 

The Relation of History to the Study and Practice of Law; 
Sketches from Territorial History—In the Beginning. Wildcat 
Banks, Sectional Politics, Politics Proper, Pioneer Journalism; 
The Capital Question in Nebraska; How the Kansas-Nebraska 
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Line was Established; Slavery in Nebraska; John Brown in 
Richardson County; A Visit to Nebraska in 1662; Forty Years 
among the Indians and on the Eastern Borders of Nebraska; 
Notes on the Early Military History of Nebraska; History of the 
Powder River Expedition of 1865; histories of Cass, Dodge, 
Washington and Sarpy counties; Sketch of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Fremont, Nebraska; Early Fremont; His- 
torical and Political Science Association of the University of 
Nebraska; The Discovery of Gold in Colorado; On the Establish- 
ment of an Arboreal Bureau; twenty-seven pages of biographies; 
annual meetings of the Society, 1885, 1886. 

Vol. III, 1892. 8 vo. clo., 342 pp., out of print, $6.00. Editor 
Howard Caldwell. 

American State Legislatures; Political Science in American 
State Universities; History and Art; Salem Witchcraft; History 
of Education in Omaha; The Christening of the Platte; Develop- 
ment of the Free Soil Idea in the United States; The Beginning 
of Lincoln and Lancaster County; Early Times and Pioneers; 
The Fort Pierre Expedition; The Military Camp on the Big Sioux 
River in 1855; Reminiscences of a Teacher among the Nebraska 
Indians, 1843-55; The Sioux Indian War of 1890-91; Early 
Settlers En Route; An Introduction to the History of Higher 
Education in Nebraska and a Brief account of the University of 
Nebraska; Associational Sermon; Congregational College History 
in Nebraska; Thirty-three Years Ago; The Pawnee Indian War, 
1859; Early Days in Nebraska; Reminiscences of Early Days in 
Nebraska; miscellaneous correspondence; official proceedings of 
the Society, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890. 

Vol. IV, 1892. 8 vo. clo., 336 pp., out of print, $6.00. Editor, 
Howard W. Caldwell. 

From Nebraska City to Salt Creek in 1855; Old Fort Atkin- 
son; The Indian Troubles and the Battle of Wounded Knee; 
biographies; Reminiscences of Early Days in Nebraska; history 
of the Fontenelle family of St. Louis; Old Fort Calhoun; Arbor 
Day; What Causes Indian Mounds; The First Postmaster of 
Omaha; Supreme Judges of Nebraska; Omaha Public Library; 
Judge Lynch’s Court in Nebraska; Stormy Times in Nebraska; 
County Names; Lieut. Samuel A. Cherry; Origin of the Name 
Omaha; Omaha’s Early Days; Early Days in Nebraska; Personal 
Sketch of Rev. Moses Merrill; Extracts from the Dairy of Rev. 
Moses Merrill, Missionary to the Otoe Indians from 1832 to 
1840; Some Incidents in Our Early School days in Illinois; 
Papers Read on the Laying of the Corner Stone of Lancaster 
County Courthouse; Hardy Pioneers of Dixon County; Nebraska’s 
First Newspaper; biographies, pp. 215-271; History of Butler 
County; Tribute to the Mothers and Wives of the Pioneers; 
annual meeting of the Society 1891; constitution and by-laws 
of the Society. 

Vol. V, 1893. 8 vo. clo., 295 pp., out of print, $6.00. Editor, 
Howard W. Caldwell. 

Records and Their Conservation; The Lincoln Public Library; 
The Arikara Conquest of 1823; Some Frenchmen of Early Days 
on the Missouri River; Reminiscences of Early Days in Nebraska; 
Admission of Nebraska as a State; Nebraska Silver Anniversary; 
Early Life in Nebraska; The Political and Constitutional De- 
velopment of Nebraska; A Brief History of the Settlement of 

Kearney County and Southwestern Nebraska; annual meeting 
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1892; treasurer's reports for the years ending January 13, 1891, 
and January 11, 1893; List of Members. 

Proceedings and Collections of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. 

Second series, vol. I, 1894-1895. 8 vo. clo., 264 pp., $2.00. 
Editor, Howard W. Caldwell. 

Part of the Making of a State; The Life of Governor Burt; 
Reminiscences of Early Days; Freighting in 1866; Early Ne- 
braska Currency and Per Capita Circulation; Municipal Gov- 
ernment in Nebraska; The Soldiers Free Homestead Colony; The 
Effect of Early Legislation upon the Courts of Nebraska; notes 
on Histrical Society Collections; Wanagi Olowan Kin; Reminis- 
cences of the Third Judicial District; Freighting Across the Plains 
in 1856; Necrology and notes on the Society; Some Financial 
Fallacies among the Pioneers of Nebraska; Proceedings of the 
Society 1893-1895; list of members; officers of the Society 1878 
to 1896; constitution and by-laws; appropriations 1883-1895; 
list of donations. 

Second series, vol. II, 1898. 8 vo. clo., 307 pp., $2.00. Editor, 
Howare W. Caldwell. 

The Poncas; A Brief Sketch of the Life of Captain P. S. 
Real; Bellevue, Its Past and Present; Edward Morin; Travelers 
in Nebraska in 1866; The Cost of Local Government—Then and 
Now; Underground Railroad in Nebraska; Biographical Sketch 
of Major W. W. Dennison; President’s Communication 1897; 
The First Territorial Legislature of Nebraska; sundry reminis- 
cences, pp. 88-161; Nebraska Women in 1855; The True Story 
of the Death of Sitting Bull; annual meetings 1896, 1897; 
Papers and Proceedings of the Nebraska Academy of Sciences. 

Second series, vol. III, 1899, out of print. The Provisional 
Government of Nebraska Territory and The Journals of William 
Walker Provisional Governor of Nebraska Territory, 8 vo. clo., 
423 pp.. $5.00. Editor, William E. Connelley. 

The Wyandots; The Walker Family; The Provisional Govern- 
ment of Nebraska Territory;- Documents Relating to the Pro- 
visional Government of Nebraska Territory; A Brief Sketch of 
Abelard Guthrie; The Journals of William Walker, First Book; 
The Journals of William Walker, Second Book. 

Second series, vol. IV, 1902. Forty Years of Nebraska at 
Home and in Congress, 8 vo. clo., 570 pp., $5.00. By Thomas 
W. Tipton (former U. S. Senator from Nebraska). Editor, 
Howard W. Caldwell. 

Territorial Governors Tellitorial Delegates; The State Gov- 
ernors; Nebraska in the United States Senate; Members of U. S. 
House of Representatives. 

Second series, vol. V, 1902. 8 vo. clo., 381 pp., $2.50. Editor, 
Howard W. Caldwell. 

Territorial Journalism; Newspapers and Newspaper Men of 
the Territorial Period; Pioneer Journalism; Communication of 
Hadley D. Johnson; Joseph L. Sharp; A. J. Hanscom; Reminis- 
cences of Territorial Days; My First Trip to Omaha; Judge 
Elmer S. Dundy; The Nebraska Constitution; History of the 
Incarceration of the Lincoln City Council; A Nebraska Episode 
of the Wyoming Cattle War; Recollections of Omaha; Death of 
Logan Fontenelle; Reminiscences of the Crusade in Nebraska; 
Along the Overland Trail in Nebraska in 1852; Thomas Weston 
Tipton; Algernon Sidney Paddock; The Farmers Alliance in 
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Nebraska; Reminiscences; History of the First State Capitol; 
Early History of Jefferson County Overland Route; The Indian 
Massacre of 1866; Bull-Whacking Days; The Pawnee War of 
1859; Early Days in the Indian Country; Freighting to Denver; 
Freighting and Staging in Early Days; Freighting in the ‘60's; 
The Plains War in 1865; Overland Freighting from Nebraska 
City; From Meridian to Fort Kearney; Freighting Reminis- 
cences; Mary Elizabeth Furnas; Freighting—Denver and Black 
Hills; Early Freighting and Claims Club Days in Nebraska; 
The Building of the First Capitol and Insane Hospital at Lin- 
coln—Removal of Archives; Underground Railroad in Nebraska; 
minutes annual meetings, 1898-1900; minutes executive board 
meetings; list of members. 

Nebraska Constitutional Conventions. Three volumes. 

This series of publications was planned as a four-volume series. 
The first two volumes were issued under the editorship of Ad- 
dison E. Sheldon. The plan of publication was then changed 
and the third volume was issued under the editorship of Albert 
Watkins. The fourth volume as planned was combined with the 
third volume. Therefore there is a gap in the numbering of the 
volumes of the second series, volume IX not being issued. 

Second series, vol. VI, 1906. 8 vo. clo., 582 pp., $3.00. Editor, 
Addison E. Sheldon. Official Report of the Debates and Pro- 
ceedings in the Nebraska Constitutional Convention, 1871. 

Second series, vol. VII, 1907. 8 vo. clo., 628 pp., $3.00. 
Editor, Addison E. Sheldon. Official report of the Debates and 
Proceedings in the Nebraska Constitutional Convention, 1871. 

Second series, vol. VIII, 1913, 8 vo. clo., 676 pp., $3.00. 
Editor, Albert Watkins. Official Report of the Debates and Pro- 
ceedings in the Nebraska Constitutional Convention, 1871, con- 
cluded; Address—to voters on the submission of the constitu- 
tion in 1871; The Constitution of the State of Nebraska—1871; 
Incipient Convention of 1860; Enabling Act of 1864; The Con- 
vention of 1864; Constitution of 1866; Convention of 1871— 
history of; The Constitutional Convention of 1875—minutes of; 
note; the vote, by counties, on the adoption of the constitution 
and on the separate article relating to the seat of the government. 

Second series, vol. X, 1907. 8 vo. clo., 422 pp., $3.00. 
Editor, C. S. Paine. 

The Mormon Settlements in the Missouri Valley: The Great 
Railroad Migration into Northern Nebraska; Nebraska Politics 
and Nebraska Railroads; Territorial Pioneer Days; Campaign- 
ing Against Crazy Horse; Personal Recollections of Early Days 
in Decatur, Nebraska; History of the Lincoln Salt Basin; Early 
Days at the Salt Basin: Judicial Grafts; My Very First Visit 
to the Pawnee Village in 1855; Early Days on the Little Blue; 
Early Annals of Nebraska City; biographies; Railroad Taxation 
in Nebraska; The Work of the Union Pacific in Nebraska; Early 
Dreams of Coal in Nebraska; Unveiling of the Thayer Monu- 
ment, Wyuka Cemetery; Proceedings of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society—annual meetings of 1901 to 1907, inclusive; 
museum catalogue; newspapers received by the Society, January 
1, 1908; legislative acts affecting the Society; constitution and 
by-laws; publications of the Society. 

Collections of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 

Vol. XVI, 1911. 8 vo. clo., 296 pp., $3.00. Editor, Albert 
Watkins. 
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Dedication of the Astorian Monument at Bellevue; Early 

Days in and About Bellevue; Kansas-Nebraska Boundary Line; 

Nebraska and Minnesota Territorial Boundary; Territorial 

Evolution of Nebraska; Reminiscences of the Indian Fight at 

Ash Hollow, 1855; The Battle Ground of Ash Hollow; The Last 

Battle of the Pawnee with the Sioux; The Indian Ghost Dance; 

Some Side Lights on the Character of Sitting Bull; The Early 

Settlements of the Platte Valley; The First Catholic Bishop 

| in Nebraska; Birth of Lincoln, Nebraska; English Settlement 

in Palmyra; History of Fort Kearny; Missionary Life Among 
the Pawnee. 

Vol. XVII, 1913, 8 vo. clo., 382 pp., $3.00. Editor, Albert 
Watkins. 

The Work of the Historical Society; Historical Sketch of 
Southwestern Nebraska; Nebraska, Mother of States; Nebraska 
Territorial Acquisition; Addresses by James Mooney—Life 
Among the Indian Tribes of the Plains—The Indian Woman; 
Systematic Nebraska Ethnologic Investigation; A Tragedy of the 
Oregon Trail; The Oregon Recruit Expedition; Influence of 
Overland Travel on the Early Settlement of Nebraska; Incidents 
of the Early Settlement of Nuckolls County; First Steamboat 
Trial Trip up the Missouri; Origin of Olatha, Nebraska; The 
Semi-Precious Stones of Webster, Nuckolls and Franklin 
Countries, Nebraska; Historical Sketch of Cheyenne County, 
Nebraska; Organization of the Counties of Kearney, Franklin, 
Harlan and Phelps; Annua: Address of John Lee Webster, 
President, 1913; Adventures on the Plains, 1865-67; An Indian 
Raid of 1867; How Shall the Indian Be Treated Historically; 
Importance of the Study of Local History; History; The Path- 
finders, the Historic Background of Western Civilization; An 
Interesting Historical Document; Memorabilia—Gen. G. M. 
Dodge; A Study in the Ethnobotany of the Omaha Indians; Some 
Native Nebraska Plants With Their Uses by the Dakota. 

Vol. XVIII, 1917. 8 vo. clo., 449 pp., $3.00. Editor, Albert 
Watkins. ‘ 

In Memeriam—Clarence Sumner Paine; proceedings of the 
Society, 1908-1916; biography—James B. Kitchen, Jefferson H. 
Broady, Lorenzo Crounse; historical papers; Acknowledging God 
in Constitutions, Nebraska Reminiscences, The Rural Carrier of 
1849; Eastern Nebraska as an Archeological Field; Trailing 
Texas Long-horn Cattle Through Nebraska. Special historical 
| papers: Neapolis—Near-Capital; Controversy in the Senate Over 

the Administration of Nebraska; How Nebraska Was Brought In- 
to the Union. 
Vol. XIX. 1919. 8 vo. clo., 357 pp., $3.00. Editor, Albert 
Watkins. 

Incidents of the Indian Outbreak of 1864; The Beginning of 
Red Willow County; The True Logan Fontenelle; At Bellevue 
in the Thirties; Swedes in Nebraska; Clan Organization of the 
Winnebago; Women of Territorial Nebraska; First Settlement 
of the Scotts Bluff Country; The Omaha Indians Forty Years 
Ago; Earliest Settlers in Richardson County; Some Indian Place 
names in Nebraska; Bohemians in Nebraska; Incident in the 
Impeachment of Governor Butler; The Mescal Society Among | 
the Omaha Indians; Reminiscences of William Augustus Gwyer; 
Nebraska in the Fifties; Contested Elections in Nebraska; Pro- 
ceedings of the Society, 1917. 
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Vol. XX, 8 vo. clo., 400 pp., illustrated, map, $3.00. Editor, 
Albert Watkins. 

A contemporaneous, continuous history of the Nebraska Region 
from 1808 to 1862; an original outline of Nebraska events taken 
from the early newspaper files of St. Louis and other original 
sources. With many editorial notes. Includes such topics as Fur 
Trade, Missionaries, Military, Indians, Oregon Trail, Mormons, 
Politics, Trade, Agriculture, Social and Industrial Conditions. 
Very much of this material is new contribution to our knowledge 
of the period answering questions hitherto unsatisfied. 


PAMPHLETS 

Outline of Nebraska History, 1910. 8 vo. paper, 45 pp., 
Albert Watkins. 

A comprehensive bibeography of Nebraska history, and a 
“Summary of Nebraska History’’ condensed within 22 pages. 
$1.00. 

The Exercise of the Veto Power in Nebraska, 1917. 8 vo. 
paper, 104 pp. Knute Emil Carlson. (Bulletin No. 12 Nebraska 
History and Political Science Series) contains complete list of 
Governor's vetoes, a discussion and summary. $1.00. 

Nebraska Constitutions of 1866, 1871 and 1875 and Proposed 
Amendments submitted to the People September 21, 1921. Ar- 
ranged in parallel columns with critical notes and comparisons 
with Constitutions of other States, 1920. 8 vo. paper, 214 pp. 
Addison Erwin Sheldon. $1.50. 

Genealogy of the Mohler-Garber Family. 8 vo. paper, 63 pp. 
with charts and illustrations. 1921. Published by the author, 
Cora Garber Dunning, under auspices of Nebraska Historical 
Society. Contains historical material relating to Silas Garber, 
Governor of Nebraska (1875-79) and Joseph Garber, Nebraska 
pioneer and member of Nebraska Constitutional Convention of 
1875; $3.00. 

Tuberculosis Among the Nebraska Winnebago. A Social study 
on an Indian Reservation, 1921. 8 vo. paper, 60 pp., with charts, 
maps and illustrations. Margaret W. Koenig, M. D. Contains 
historical sketch of the tribe with valuable information hitherto 
unpublished on social and industrial conditions. $1.00. 

NEBRASKA History Magazine (Mlustrated) 

Published from 1918 to 1927 under name ‘Nebraska History 

and Record of Pioneer Days.’’ Editor, Addison E. Sheldon. 
Titles of Leading Articles only. 

Vol. I. 1918. 

The First war on the Nebraska Frontier; A Hero of the 
Nebraska Frontier; The Sources of Nebraska People; Old Fort 
Kearny; The Union Club in Nemaha County, 1863; The His- 
torical Society in France; Nebraska in 1864-67; Early French 
in Nebraska; Holt County's First Safe; Fort Mitchell Cemetery. 
$2.00. 

Vol. II. 1919. 

Editor’s Visit to European Battlefields; Nebraska’s Dead in 
the World War; Base Hospital 49: Ancient Pawnee Medal 
Found; The Fort Atkinson Centennial Celebration; First Ne- 
braska University Regents; Three Military Heroes of Nebraska; 
The Nebraska Food Administration in the World War. $2.00. 

Vol. III. 1920. 

Genesis of the Great Seal of Nebraska; Nebraska State Seal 
and Flag; George Bird Grinnell’s Letter on Pawnees; The 
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Founding of Fort Atkinson; The April Blizzard of 1873; Ne- 
braska Society Daughters of American Revolution; The Winne- 
bago Tribe; Walker’s Ranch; Historic Spot in Hamilton County. 
$2.00. 
Vol. IV. 1921. 
Editorial Notes; History of Louisiana; The Old Settlers’ View; 
The Lillie Corn Husker; Historical Society Library; Historical 
Society Museum; First Hat Factory in Nebraska; Wyuka Ceme- 
| tery-Origin of the Name; James Murie and the Skidi Pawnee; 
Editorial Notes; The Major Day Military Papers; Further Note 
on Walker’s Ranch; Dripping Fork Cave of the Platte; Nebraska 
History Publications; Recollections of Judge Grimison; Diary 
of William Dunn, Freighter; Fort Atkinson Park; Editorial 
Notes; Early Days in Sioux County: Ancient Nebraska House 
Sites; Women Editors of Nebraska; World War Records; ‘Trails 
of Yesterday’; Judge Gaslin Stories; Old Time ‘“Carrier’s Ad- 
dress’’; How Long Ago Were Men in Nebraska; Editorial Notes; 
Historical Sites in Nebraska; Nebraska and Buffalo Bill in 
French; A Revenant Cheyenne. $2.00. 

Vol. V. 1922. 

Editorial Notes; Memoirs of Peter Jansen; Letter from George 
Bird Grinnell; Mormons on the Niobrara—Ed. A. Fry; The First 
Brick in Lincoln—aA. Roberts; A Letter From General Henry 
A. Atkinson on the Nebraska Region; Early Black Hills Expedi- 
tions; Early Recollections of Nebraska Granges—T. N. Bobbitt; 
Nebraska in 1852; Beginnings of Minden; Editorial Notes; Paul 
Brothers of St. Paul; Military Posts in the West, Fort McPher- 
son; Branding in New England; Senator P. W. Hitchcock’s Bank 
Note Reporter—1860; Chongatonga (Big Horse), Otoe Chief; 
Letter from Indian Commissioner Manypenny to Arkee-keetah, 
Otoe Chief; Early History of Creek Indians; New Years Carriers 
in Nebraska; Portrait of W. J. Bryan; Address by Hardy W. 
Campbell; The Sioux-Pawnee War; Danish Colony in Howard; 
Logan County—First Things; Editorial Notes; The Nebraska 
G. A. R.; Chalk Bluff or ‘Happy Jack; Freighting—Buffalo 
Breeding—Pawnee Squaw; Skull Creek, Butler County; Crist 
Anderson—Josiah Miner—G. F. Smith; Good Old Man—H. W. 
Brown—Jacob Adriance; Whitney Village, Dawes County; Gen- 
eral John M. Thayer; Site of Plum Creek Massacre; Death of 
Mrs. John Pilcher; Letter from Editor Edson, Filley Spotlight; 
Rock Bluff—Grange Song Book—Joel Warner; Tom Powers, 
Cattleman—James E. Newsome, U. P. Porter; J. P. Dunlap— 
Pioneer Nurseryman in Butler County; Legend of Weeping 
Water; Hastings Monument—aAgate Springs—North Platte Log 
Cabin. $2.00. 

Vol. VI. 1923. 

The Battle of the Forks of the Loup and the Platte, August 
11, 1720—Extermination of the Spanish Army by Otoe Tribe of 
Indians—A New Chapter in Nebraska History; Translation from 
French and Spanish Sources by Addison E. Sheldon; Letter 
from Rev. M. A. Shine upon New Documents; First Visit of 
Nebraska Indians to Paris in 1725; Charlevoix Letters on the 
Massacre of the Spanish Caravan; With Ten Full Page Illustra- 
tions on the Text; Poem, Addison E. Sheldon; Orsamus Charles 
Dake, portrait and sketch; Notes on the Weeping Water; Begin- 
nings of Nebraska Literature (Editorial); The Weeping Water 
—a Legend, reprinted from ‘“‘Nebraska Legends and Other 
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Poems’’ by Orsamus Charles Dake (1871); Indian Summer— 
Bows and Arrows—The Pennsylvania Germans; Historical Notes 
——-West Point—Old Nursery Hill—Fickler’s Ranch—The 1881 
Roundup—tTable Rock, Etc.; A Tribute to Robert Harvey, Grant 
Lee Shumway; Protrait of Robert Harvey; Robert Harvey, 
Sketch—The Editor; War Time Speech of Charles H. VanWyck; 
Annual Meeting January 16, 1924; A Nebraskan Bean, Dr. M. 
R. Gilmore; Letter from Baron Mare de Villiers; The Fight for 
Prohibition in Nebraska (with portrait) S. D. Fitchie; Western 
Newspaper Men, H. C. Parkhurst; Historical Notes—Richardson 
County Poem—tThe November, 1871, Storm—Early Days in Web- 
ster County—How Grasshoppers Stopped Union Pacific Trains— 
First Nebraska Creamery— Death of Charles Wooster—William 
Hawxby, Pioneer; Etc.; Albert Watkins; The Ground Bean— 
Melvin R. Gilmore; Indian Fighting in 1864—-Mark M. Coad; 
Indian Villages in Webster County—John M. MacColl; Wash- 
ington Irving—John D. Rockefeller; The Saxon Colony in Buffalo 
County; Early Banks in Nebraska—wW. S. Harding; Letter from 
Senator William Campbell; Rev. A. A. Cressman’s Clock; From 
the Daughter of Major Pearman; The Beecher Island Battle- 
field; A Find Near Crawford—tThe Buffalo Wallow; A Letter 
from Scout Mienhall; A Pioneer Log House; Recitations of Prof. 
Dake—Nellie Williams Keefer; The Early Day Dug-out—The 
Rawhide Story—The Valentine Court House; To An Old Brand- 
ing Iron—Early York County Days; A Hamilton County Pioneer 
Story; Historical Notes. $2.00. 

Vol. VII. 1924. 

Historical Society Radio, with account of exploration of 
Aboriginal Remains in Loup Valley—E. E. Blackman; First 
Homestead in Box Butte Co., J. A. Smith; Vicksburg Citizen, 
July 2, 1863, Lucy Hayward; The Beginnings of Schuyler; 
Founding of the Irish Colony at O'Neill; Early Pioneer Period 
in the West, J. A. Smith; Early History Cheyenne and Kimball 
Counties; Some Changes in Nebraska; Early Railroad Develop- 
ment of Nebraska—C. J. Ernst; Hebron Journal, A Chapter in 
Its History—Lucy J. Barger; Deed to Historical Society of Tract 
near Doniphan—L. C. Dunlap; Red Cloud Agency and Ft. Laramie 
in 1867-1874—O. B. Unthank; Responses to Nebraska First 
Historical Radio; First White Girl Born in Franklin County; 
Early Days at Minatare; Danish Colonies in Holt Co.—Peter 
Ebbeson; Hymn to Nebraska by Rev. H. Buss of Fremont; The 
Pioneer Doctor; The Plum Creek Railroad Attack, 1867; His- 
torical Paragraphs; Monuments to Bohemian Pioneers and 
Pawnee Indian “Sky Chief’’; Elijah Filley, Leader in Improved 
Farming, by Prof. H. Clyde Filley; The Stone Grave People of 
Nebraska and Kansas, Mark E. Zimmerman, of White Cloud; 
Historical Notes; Quakers and Nebraska Indians in 1869; The 
Mormon Trail Across Nebraska; Santee Indian Agency in 
Peril; The Route of the Spanish Invasion of Nebraska in 
1720. The Site of the Massacre; The March of Villasur (poem) 
Addison E. Sheldon; Massacre of Villasur Expedition, A. B. 
Thomas, Berkeley, Calif.; The Platte—Loup Site—M. A. Shine, 
Plattsmouth, Neb.; Nebraska Historical Expedition—-1924—-Ad- 
dison E. Sheldon; Spanish Chain Armor on the Loup—FE. E. 
Blackman; Additional References on Villasur Expedition; Span- 
ish Relics Near Genoa, Frederic W. Pearsall; With eight illus- 
trations and three maps on the tevt; Finding of Spanish Stirrupsin 
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1874, George W. Prather, Franklin; On the Trail of Jim 
Bridger’s Daughter; Dr. R. W. Reynolds, Lincoln; A New Eng- 
land Letter; Historic Tree at Ravenna, C. B. Cass, Ravenna— 
R. L. Cochran, Lincoln—Wm. Jordan, Kearney; Wild Bill and 
Rock Creek Monument, Phil Dawson, Endicott—G. W. Hansen, 
Fairbury; The Coronado Stone Cross; Grasshopper Raids—T. N. 
Bobbitt, Lincoln; Dull Knife Raid in 1878, A. N. Keith, Midwest, 
Wyoming; The Second Nebraska Cavalry; Letter from R. E. 
| Ellison, Casper, Wyo.; The Seventh Cavalry at Washita, C. S. 
Mupnhall, Callaway, Nebraska; Poems on Nebraska—Hart Jenks, 
Omaha; Katherine M. Melick, Havelock; Edna D. Bullock, Lin- 
coln—Ellen Trumbull; Letter from George Bird Grinnell, N. Y. 
City; Letters from Gen. J. J. Pershing and Supt. N. C. Abbott. 
2.00. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 2, 1912, 


Of Nebraska History and Record of Pioneer Days published quarterly at 
Lincoln, Nebraska for April 1, 1927. 

State of Nebraska, County of Lancaster, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared A. E. Sheldon, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the editor and manager of the Ne- 
braska History and Record of Pioneer Days, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: : 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher—Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Editor—A. E. Sheldon, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Managing Editor—A. E. Sheldon, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Business Manager—A. E. Sheldon, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by an individual 
his name and address, or if owned by more than one individual the name 
and address of each, should be given below; if the publication is owned 
by a corporation the name of the corporation and the names and addresses 
of the stockholders, owning or holding one per cent or more of the total 
aomunt of stock should be given.) 

N. Z. Snell, President, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

M. A. Shine, Vice President, Plattsmouth, Nebraska. 

Don L. Love, Treasurer, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

A. E. Sheldon, Secretary, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: ~ None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 


owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 


' A. E. SHELDON. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of March, 1927 
(SEAL) L. F. WHITE, 


(My commissionexpires Oct. 11, 1930.) 











